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That’s the title of a 40-minute sound slide 
film being distributed now by Interna- 
tional Harvester that demonstrates just 


how Preventive Maintenance can pay. It’s 
available to Vo-Ag instructors, 4-H lead- 
ers, county agents and other interested 


farm groups. 


Just what goes to make up Preventive 
Maintenance when it’s applied to farm 
equipment? One definition might be “the 
proper storage, care, operation and adjust- 
ment of equipment resulting in better per- 
formance and longer life.” Certainly it’s 
only sound business and good farm man- 


_—_ 


Farm equipment placed in this roomy, well-constructed 
storage shed will receive thorough protection from snow 
and rain. The taller building at left is the farm shop. 


agement to extend the investment in 
machinery this practical way. 


“Preventive Maintenance Pays” covers 
the jobs that are necessary to carry out 
PM on the farm, focusing attention on off- 
season storage and correct preparation of 
tractors for their seasonal work. 


Your local International Harvester 
Dealer can secure this slide film and record 
for you through his branch—he’ll be glad 
to assist in this important work. No makes 
or models of tractors are identified, and 
the PM principles explained can be ap- 
plied to any tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER: 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 








SIMPLIFY YOUR TEACHING 

WITH THESE TRAINING HELPS 
Students learn lathe operation faster 
through the use of South Bend sound 
films, wall charts, operators hand- 
books, bulletins, and projects. Write 
for Circular 21-E for full information. 

For specifications of South Bend 
Engine Lathes, Toolroom Lathes, and 
Turret Lathes, ask for Catalog 100-F. 





Your shop students are tomorrow's industrial leaders. They are the tech- 
nicians, engineers, supervisors, and industrial leaders who will shape 
America’s future. And they must be trained right! 

Training them on South Bend Precision Lathes is basic and logical — will 
familiarize them with the performance of cutting tools and the materials, 
methods, and processes used in the metal working industries. Their use 
provides the practical experience—the “know-how”—that will contribute 
to the advancement of your students. 

Their excellent design and rugged construction make South Bend Preci- 
sion Lathes ideal for training purposes. Their ease of operation, safety 
features, and precision accuracy are just as important in the school shop 
as in the manufacturing plant. Prices are only slightly higher than pre-war 
— and improvements developed to meet exacting war production require- 
ments give you greater dollar value. Write for illustrated catalog. 


BUILDING BETTER 


BEN D 


MADYSON 


LATHES SINCE 1906 


LATHE WORK §S 
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Here’s how projects should be 
sent in—by express, prepaid. 
Remember, they must be 
received at address shown 
on the box by June 1, 1947. 











36 Cash Awards 


FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
In Scholastic Industrial Arts Award 


GROUP i—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third 
Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


GROUP Ii—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize,. $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
GROUP I1I—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, write: 
Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York W, New York. 





FINISH 
ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
SOON! 


Scholastic Industrial Arts Entries must be in by June Ist 


Don’t let your students miss this opportunity to win 
prizes! See that they send their Aluminum Projects for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazine and Aluminum Company of 
America, as soon as possible. Entries must be in by 
June 1, 1947. 

If some boys haven’t yet started projects, there’s 
still time if they hurry. Send for Alcoa literature that 
will help them. The Alcoa Library offers a wealth of 
information about aluminum. These carefully prepared 
books, films, and charts—free to industrial arts teach- 
ers—will help you teach your boys how to work with 
this versatile metal. 

Write for your copy of the Alcoa Library catalog 
today. ALuminuM Company or America, 1772 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM ES 
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From the AVA WASHINGTON LETTER 


(From the Washington Office of the American Vocational Association, 
Inc., Vol. 2, No. 1, February 28, 1947.) 


Meeting of the AVA Executive Committee. The spring 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, on 
April 3, 4, and 5, 1947. At the meeting, among other 
things, plans were completed for the AVA Convention 
next December. The Committee also selected the various 
program chairmen and concluded other convention ar- 
rangements. 


Los Angeles AVA Convention, December 16-18, 1947. 
Preliminary arrangements have been completed for the 
next AVA Convention to be held in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, December 16-18, 1947. It may be of interest to note 
in passing that it has been 20 years since the AVA held 
a meeting in Los Angeles. Seven years ago, in 1940, the 
AVA Convention was held in San Francisco, California. 
The convention has not been held in the far west since 
the San Francisco meeting. 


In January, your Executive Secretary held a series of 
conferences in Utah, Nevada, California, and Texas. Sev- 
eral meetings were held in California. Accompanied by 
Vice-President Kibby, State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation Julian A. McPhee, and Howard A. Campion, 
associate superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, your 
Executive Secretary investigated possible arrangements 
for the convention. It was found necessary to move the 
convention dates forward one day. This recommendation, 
with others, was made to and approved by the Executive 
Committee. The convention itself will be held on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, December 16, 17, and 18. 
Arrangements are being planned for visits to various 
types of vocational and practical arts institutions either 
immediately preceding, during, or immediately following 
the convention. Detailed announcements will be made 
later. 


Those who have been attending AVA banquets reg- 
ularly will be much interested in the announcement that 
the AVA banquet at the Los Angeles convention will be 
entirely different from previous AVA banquets. There 
will be no speeches. Present plans call for holding the 
banquet at the Earl Carrol Supper Theater. The banquet 
will include the full Ear] Carrol Floor Show in place of 
the usual speeches. * * * 


The St. Louis AVA Convention. * * * The general pro- 
grams attracted large audiences. One of the outstanding 
addresses of the convention was the address given by 
Congressman Graham A. Barden of North Carolina. Con- 
gressman Barden, as you probably all know, as chairman 
of the House CSmmittee on Education was a co-sponsor 
of the George-Barden Vocational Education Act of 1946 
Congressman Barden was enthusiastically received by the 
banquet audience who arose in tribute to Congressman 
Barden at the close of his fine address. * * * Much credit 
for the success of the fine convention at St. Louis was 
due to the effort and work of C. L. Greiber of Wisconsin 
who was President of the AVA during 1946 and at the 
St. Louis AVA Convention. * * * Mr. Greiber is con- 
tinuing to be very active in AVA affairs. 


The George-Barden Appropriations. Many requests are 
pouring in to your Washington AVA office asking about 
the possibility of securing the additional appropriations 
for vocational education as authorized under the George- 
Barden Act. Many of our state vocational leaders have 
become quite concerned because of the lack of official 
information concerning these funds. The only answer 
that can be given to these inquiries at the present time 
is that the possibility of securing additional funds unde: 
the George-Barden Act seems to depend upon the ability 

(Continued on page 41) 
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i STANDARDS for 


Vocational-Industrial 
EDUCATION 


Reorganized and Systematized Procedure Is Needed for Superior Results 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 


Supervisor of Industrial Teacher Training 


Gilbert G. Weaver 


T REQUIRES considerable courage to advocate any 

type of standardization along educational lines in 
the light of present tendencies in the opposite direc- 
tion. Reluctance to propose standardization is further 
due, in large measure, to the widespread contemporary 
practice of granting free electives from the cafeteria 
offerings of the modern school curriculum. 

The general criticism of the present system, plus the 
unsatisfactory results in the way of school graduates’ 
preparation for self-support in the complicated society 
of today, suggest the need of a new deal. It is probably 
not so much a new deal as a refinement, an upgrading, 
and a better control of the educational practices now 
in use. 

There appears to be a need for some kind of stand- 
ardization that will bring order and a satisfactory 
educational return to society out of this chaotic con- 
glomerated educational mass. Standardization in a 
large sense has been the foundation of civilized prog- 
ress. Practically all individual conduct has been stand- 
ardized or made to conform to certain fundamental 
rules prescribed by society, and he who rejects them 
or insists on being a nonconformist, becomes a social 
outlaw. 

In the field of industry, standardization, properly 
directed, has not been an arbitrary master but a means 
of improving whatever was being done. It has enabled 
the manufacturer to produce articles of certain in- 
herent qualities and has enabled the consumer to buy 
intelligently to meet his needs. The writer is not un- 
mindful of the dangers that lurk in over-standardiza- 
tion and wishes to stress the fact that accepted stand- 
ards must possess sufficient flexibility to enable adjust- 
ment in special situations and permit steady progress. 

In order to eliminate waste in time, materials, and 
human effort, standards have been established to guide 
and control human effort and accomplishment. There 
are standards of weight, measure, money exchange, 
and many others, all of which have the objective of 
reducing to a minimum misunderstanding and con- 
fusion which result from the lack of standardized prac- 
tice. Before standards may be properly and effectively 
utilized, it is necessary that their characteristics, usage, 
and application be clearly understood. The establish- 
ment of standards involves the highest scientific 
knowledge in the field, skill and precision of deter- 
mination, definition, and measurement. The approach 
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University of the State of New York 


to this point of perfection involves constant and per- 
sistent effort and research. 

In all cases, standards should not be allowed to be- 
come crystalized and set to the extent that their re- 
vision becomes a difficult and time-consuming process. 
Standardization is a useful servant but a bad master. 
If improperly used in an uncompromising way, stand- 
ardization may obstruct progress, but if properly used, 
it will serve as a valuable aid. This situation is true in 
connection with vocational teacher-training. Whether 
standardization becomes a hindrance or an aid de- 
pends upon the degree of flexibility of the standards 
that are maintained, which involves a working ar- 
rangement so set up as to facilitate revision and the 
full utilization of the arrangement by making revisions 
whenever and wherever they can be adopted advan- 
tageously. 

The desirability of adequate standards is clearly evi- 
dent in every field of human endeavor. The searching 
questions with which we are confronted are: What are 
these standards to be? How can we go about determin- 
ing them? How can we accomplish their acceptance? 

A standard in general may briefly be defined as a 
criterion, a measure, or an example of procedure, a 
process, a quantity, a quality, or a time limitation 
which is established by authority, custom, or general 
consent, as a basis of reference, comparison, or evalua- 
tion. In the field of vocational-industrial education, 
standardization may be defined as the unification of 
basic methods, practices, and techniques involved in 
this field of work. It means the establishment of 
standards by which exact quality ahd quantity of serv- 
ice may be judged. It is the mobilization of the best 
thought and practice in the particular activity for 
general usage. 

The reasons for setting up standards are as follows: 


1. Te qualify the understanding of educational objectives. 

2. To aid in the uniformity of fund: tal educational practice. 

3. To aid in the thoroughness with which the work is to be accomplished. 

4. To provide efficient guidance of the human product resulting from 
the total educational process. 

5. To assist in the proper selection of facilities for accomplishing the 
objectives. 

6. To permit thorough inspection, evaluation, and 
cific accompishment. 

7. To facilitate research in the field of effort by establishment of ade- 
quate criteria os a basis for scientific study. 








port of spe- 





In establishing standards, there are two possible 
factors of magnitude; one may be designated as exten- 
sive and the other intensive in nature. In other words, 
these two factors involve breadth and depth. There- 
fore, educational .achievement may be measured by 
the range of subject matter covered and the extent 
to which it has penetrated below the surface. The 
adoption of standards should not preclude changes, as 
improvement is always desirable and should be adopt- 
ed whenever and wherever it is considered advisable. 
It is necessary, however, to protect standards from 
unwarranted changes which are not in the direction 
of improvement. Safeguards should therefore be set 
up to prevent innovations for the mere sake of change. 
It is very essential that proposed changes be scruti- 
nized as carefully as the original situation before it is 
advisable to adopt or accept the new standards. The 
same representative committee that was responsible 
for establishment of the original standards should 
make .all succeeding changes and re-evaluations. It is 
to be assumed that such a committee would consist of 
experts, competent to judge the problems in their 
specific fields of work, and be thoroughly conversant 
with the rank and file of workers and their thinking. 

Standards adopted in this way are protected against 
unsound changes. They provide the best accepted 
practice at the given time but do not prevent proper 
experimentation and improvement. Standards to be 
acceptable must be suitable to the particular situation 
involved and apply in a majority of cases. Benefits 
and economies resulting from standardization in the 
industrial and commercial fields are beyond the point 
of question. Is it not feasible to expect comparable 
results and advantages in the field of education? 

In these modern times, space has been annihilated 
by improved transportation facilities which in turn 
have developed a mobile population. It is therefore 
highly advantageous that the school population be 
able to transfer from one school to another with a 
minimum of inconvenience and educational loss. Al- 
though standardization in individual institutions is 
a commendable trait as it tends to expedite the de- 
velopment of an ideal or superior quality locally, it 
is only by the cooperation of all interested groups that 
established standards for general guidance and control 
can be developed. 

Standardization in school work may be considered 
from two different points of view: 


1. The prescription by law and the supervision and enforcement by 
legally constituted authorities of such elements as the length of schoo! 
year, compulsory age of attendance, training of teachers, etc. It is not, 
however, this phase of standardization with which we are concerned at 
this time. 


2. The cooperative type of standardization which consists of the de- 
termination and adoption (by vocational educators in p of re- 
sponsibility) of the desired standards of time allotted for work; length 
and depth of content to be covered; equipment to permit desired 
accomplishment; and training of teachers for the instructional staffs; is 


the type of standardization with which we are immediately concerned. 





Mere legal supervision and enforcement of basic 
responsibilities allocated to the public schools is not 
enough, although they are indispensable prerequisites 
for the functioning of educational standards. This 
legal control does not of itself prevent or reduce the 
wide variety of ineffective methods in courses of study. 


In the last analysis, legal standards are only minimum 
criteria and therefore the way is open to unlimited 
upgrading. It is therefore imperative that we form 
an agreement to adhere to a definite set of standards, 
subject to certain flexibility and annual revision by a 
competent body of representatives from that field of 
activity. Under these conditions, it is possible to turn 
out graduates in vocational-industrial education who 
have had substantially similar basic training to meet 
the problems in certain specific lines of human 
endeavor. 

It might be well to cite two examples of the kind 
of standardization to which this article has reference. 


1. A group of persons interested in guidance were apparently dis- 
satisfied with the content of the many courses under the caption of voca- 
tional guidance, and quently appointed a committee to confer on 
the matter. The outcome has been a book, “Basic Units in Vocational 
Guidance.” The following stat t is quoted from this publication: “This 
book is the result of a belief on the part of many teachers of vocational 
guidance courses in colleges and universities that some degree of stand- 
ardization is desirable in the introductory course in this field. In fact, 
the committee mentioned in the preface was appointed for the purpose of 
considering the desirability of such standardization.” 








2. Another attempt at standardization is the “Cooperative Study Fos- 
tered by the A.V.A. Committee on Standards,” under the leadership of 
Dr. Selvidge. It is quite reasonable to assume that the work of this com- 
mittee was prompted by a very definite need for such standards in order 
to establish some homegeneity in the work throughout the country. 


Although vocational-industrial education lends it- 
self rather easily to modified standardization, there 
probably is no phase of this field in greater need of 
standardization than the training of teachers. This 
need is greatly emphasized by an examination of the 
variety of course titles and the difference in time de- 
voted to the same subject matter in various parts of 
the country. It appears feasible to treat the major 
part of the basic teacher-training program in the same 
manner as the guidance group has handled the intro- 
ductory course in guidance. 

There has been considerable discussion over a term 
of years about the courses offered in the respective 
states for the certification of industrial teachers. A 
cooperative effort on the part of the industrial teacher- 
trainers discovered that approximately 75 course 
titles were used to designate the necessary profes- 
sional courses for state certification. Due to the range 
of course titles and course content it was suggested 
that some effort be made to harmonize courses and 
titles, as well as to determine the time devoted to each 
course. It was suggested, furthermore, that recom- 
mendations be made covering the courses to be in- 
cluded in the various state teacher-training plans. 
There appeared to be certain advantages in such a 
national program of professional training for voca- 
tional teachers, if there were common denominators 
in the basic preparation. 

The term standardization, in the minds of many edu- 
cators, gives rise to considerable protest, but call it 
what we will, a reorganized and systematized pro- 
cedure will produce results superior to present meth- 
ods. Although there are numerous difficulties to over- 
come, there is no logical reason to refrain from setting 
up a representative committee under a national or- 
ganization with standardization of industrial teacher- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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JOHN HALL 


British Journalist 


“BATTLE 
of 
BRICKS”’ 


British Veterans Learn a Craft, 
Build Needed Homes at Same Time 






ARATROOP veteran Albert Dawes of London, 

England, has gone back to school, one of the first 
of Britain’s “vets” to go through the Government’s 
new earn-as-you-learn cramming schools for young 
house-builders. 

Dawes is learning to be a plasterer and the Gov- 
ernment pays him wages while he learns. He is taking 
a short cut to craftsmanship. In Britain, normal ap- 
prenticeship for building trade craftsmen (plasterers, 
bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, etc.) is five years 
and the trade reckons it is at least two years before 
an apprentice is really useful. 

The first part of the new training plan takes place 
in a Government Center. After 16 weeks, trainees go 
out to help build the homes their country needs so 
_ urgently. 

The housing shortage in Britain is acute. During 
six war years there was no building, German bombs 
flattened 200,000 homes, and damaged another four 
million. Britain’s Minister of Health, who is respon- 
sible for housing, estimates that 750,000 new homes 
are needed at once. The plan of training young men, 
mostly veterans, for the building trades is a main key 
in the Government program. 

Sixty-eight of the new cramming schools are op- 
erating. Eventually there will be approximately 100 
and the target is 50,000 skilled workers in the next 
two years. 

British trade unions are cooperating. They said: 
“Boys who enter the house-building crafts from 
school must still serve their five years’ apprenticeship 
but in this emergency, * * * * we agree to these 
cramming schools. When the trainees have graduated 
we will accept them into our unions as fully trained 
men.” 

Trainees are at the Center from 8:15 a.m. until 4:45 
p.m. weekdays, from 8:15 a.m. until 12:15 p.m. Satur- 
days. The Government pays them approximately $12 
a week, midday meals cost $1 a week, and they are 
freed from income tax and insurance payments. Allow- 
ing for the cost of living differential, this puts them 
on a par with an American who is taking home $35 
to $40 a week. Those who are married and have fam- 
ilies get extra pay. 
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British Government's Vocational Training solves housing problem also 


During the initial 16 weeks at the Center Dawes 
practices plastering, and learns to exert the exact 
pressure which will give an even finish. In each craft 
the cram course has been devised by experts who 
made scientific tests to determine what fundamental 
each trainee must learn, how much practice he needs 
under supervision. Experts in turn were supervised 
by experienced practical men. The course that finally 
was devised for each trade is claimed to be the ulti- 
mate in streamlining for craftsmanship training. 

Each group of trainees works in its separate shop. 
Instructors are practical men who spend their entire 
time coaching and demonstrating. Twice a week there 
are lectures.on theory, but the order is that the ounce 
of theory is enough and must not interfere with tons 
of practice. 

The next 10 weeks of training is spent plastering 
walls and ceilings of homes that people will occupy. 
At the end of 26 weeks, Dawes will get a certificate 
stating that he has satisfactorily completed the course 
and will also receive, as a present from the Govern- 
ment, a kit of plasterer’s tools. Each trainee who 
graduates gets a free outfit, carpenters receiving set 
which would be valued at $150 in the U.S. 

Arrangements will be made for each trainee to start 
work in the trade. Dawes will be recommended to a 
master builder operating in the’ vicinity, who will 
agree to employ him and give extra coaching and 
supervision for at least 14 months. At this stage he 
becomes an “associate member” of his trade union 
and will be accepted as a union man by the fully 
trained plasterers working with him. They, too, have 
agreed to help the newcomers. 

A scale has been drawn up under which Dawes will 
receive 85 per cent of a full craftsman’s wage for a 
few weeks, 90 per cent, then 95 per cent, and will go 
on full rate at the end of 14 months, when he becomes 
a full member of the union. Current pay for plasterers 
in Britain is 54 cents an hour, which compares to $60 
to $70 a week in the U. S. 

British master builders believe that no other coun- 
try has a plan equal to this for making up the war 
losses in craftsmen, and veterans get something they 
thought lost—a chance to learn a craft. 





TRAINING 
for the Better Jobs 


Western Michigan College of Education Is Strengthening Its D. E. Program 


HERE are five major concepts upon which co- 
operative education is built at Western Michigan 
College of Education. 


1. Cooperative education is the best plan of business education known 
to date. 


2. The plan cannot live on.idealism; it must be worked more diligently 
than simpler methods of training. 


3. Many variations of the plan must be found to meet the needs of 
the individual student, school, and community. 


4. It must be a plan which brings college and community together, with 
the possibility of serving as a wedge to bring about in-service training 
for retail and office employees. 


5. The coordinator must be the key person in the program, in a position 
to strengthen the program as required in a changing community. 


The first objective is to assist the college student 
to make an on-the-job adjustment which develops 
his ability to work with people. (This is not a new 
objective, but it still is true that more persons are 
discharged because of inability to cooperate with 
others than for any other reason.) The second is to 
develop a mastery of job processes. The third is to 
prepare the student for a high type position and no 
goal less than full capacity achievement is recognized. 
The fourth is to have the “finished product’? wanted 
by the business world and the fifth is to have the 
students satisfied with the training. 

In the development of a program based upon the 
concepts and objectives of this plan, several problems 
have presented themselves. The greatest is proper 
selection of students. To admit a student who does not 
have an aptitude for the vocation is a misuse of public 
funds. High school coordinators have helped, and able 
trainees are being received. 

Securing the best employer-employee relationships 
is difficult also. The coordinator must insist that the 
work load of students is kept within the limits of 15 
to 20 hours per week. If the student is efficient, it is 
natural that employers make as much use of his 
service as possible. Educators must combine diplomacy 
with firmness in insisting that work experience is only 
part of the trainee’s education. 

Another problem is keeping the employer cognizant 
of his training responsibility. Now that employers have 
more supervisory personnel, this duty is accepted more 
readily. In some instances employers are having their 
full-time employees participate in an in-service train- 
ing program—a by-product of cooperative training 
that demonstrates the confidence of employers in the 
ability of education to do a good job. 

Employer, coordinator, and student are confronted 
with the adjustment necessary prior to vacation pe- 
riods. The student may be needed most by the em- 
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ployer at such periods, although campus work has been 
suspended. 

Since most of the student’s time is occupied with 
training, he misses some of the campus social life. This 
has been met by the organization of an active educa- 
tional and social sorority. 

Employers realize that after they have contributed 
much to the student’s training, they may not have a 
full-time trained employee in the end. Frequently the 
“coop” student decides to return to his home town 
or go to a large city, upon completion of his training. 
There also is the problem of the business man who 
desires full-time utilization of his equipment. This has 
been met by having one student werk mornings, an- 
other afternoons in the ‘‘coop” program. 

Cooperative training must correlate classroom in- 
struction with on-the-job business education; business 
educators thus are stimulated to keep constantly 
up-to-date regarding all phases of business. 

Employer, coordinator, and trainees have been 
brought together for conferences, several groups 
meeting at the same time, to promote the program. 
The use of employers as related subjects teachers has 
been found very practical. Many who come to teach 
such related subjects as retail records, filing, adver- 
tising, and business correspondence are former teach- 
ers now engaged in retailing. 

The period of induction training is very important 
and placing a student on a job as soon as he enrolls 
has been discontinued as injuring the program and not 
beneficial to student or employee. More time is needed 
for orientation. 

Cooperative training is in its infancy. The potential 
benefits are so great that the coordinator should be 
given adequate time to build the program and the 
friendly, helpful cooperation of the administration. 


An office machines related subjects class commands interest 
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WOMEN 


in Industry and Home Economics 


Report of the Joint Committee of the American Vocational Association 


N the fall of 1945, the Executive Committee of the 
AVA appointed a committee to study the inter- 
relations of trade and industrial education and home 


economics education as they concern the education of 
women in industry. 


Problems involved in the interrelation between the 
two services, common purposes and certain contro- 
versial areas were clarified and some conclusions were 
tentatively reached. A tentative report was then sent 
to some 20 consultants for suggestions and criticisms. 

The suggestions made by these consultants were 
studied and final conclusions agreed upon by the 


committee. These conclusions comprise the report 
which follows. 


Summary of Discussions and Conclusions— 


Home Economics Education and Trade and Industrial Education 
o. are concerned with the education of girls and women. 

b. recognize that there are girls in homemaking classes who need 
help in preparing for and entering wage-earning occupations. 

¢. recognize that girls in trade and area schools are preparing for 
wage earning, but also need some preparation for home living. 

d. recognize that large numbers of wage-earning women are alse 
homemakers and need help with the many problems of home maa- 
agement involved when women are carrying double loads. 

Because of these common interests the following needs are recog- 
nized: 

1. Homemaking teachers very frequently function as vocational 
counselors for girls in high schools. These teachers need materials 
which will give them occupational information concerning vocations 
related to homemakng or which involve the use of home economics 
subject matter. They need materials which will help them inform girls 
concerning such vocations and opportunities within those fields. 

2. Every girl in a pre-employment trade training program or area 
school should have some home-living courses. Such training programs 
should be critically analyzed to determine what time might be freed 
for home-living courses te be taught by homemaking teachers. There 
should be prepared an outline of the minimum content for such a 
course or courses which will be adaptable to the needs of working girls. 

Responsibility for such homemaking course or courses should rest 
jointly with the principal of the school, the trade instructor, and the 
homemaking teacher. 

it is recognized that the present programs for trade training may 
need to be modified or re-interpreted in order to make it possible to 
include such homemaking education in a trade training course. 

3. Representatives of home economics education and of trade and 
industrial education can profitably work together in planning and 
organizing training in home management for women who work out- 
side of their homes. It is agreed that insofar as possible such instrue- 
tion should be taken to these women where ever they may be, not 
only in the form of organized el , but by informal means, such as 
counseling, clinics, radio, leaflets, ete. 

4. The question, “Under what cir f hould home i 
teachers help to prepare students for wage earning?” proved to be 
a controversial one. Representatives of home economics believed very 
strongly that home economics trained teachers should be 
when the wage-earning occupations under consideration involved 
home economics subject matter or were related to homemaking such 
as home service, pre-school or day-nursery service, and certain jobs in 
sthool lunch restaurant service. Representatives of trade and industrial 
education believed just as strongly that such teachers should have had 
trade experience. Both groups are no doubt right in their belief if 
highly qualified teachers are to be employed. In other words, the 

of ti which are related to homemaking and which 
involve home esonomics subject matter should have a background of 
home economics, but she should also have had trade experience. It is 
recognized, however, that such highly qualified teachers are not al- 
ways available. The committee agreed that in rural communities the 
two services should cooperate in providing the necessary in-service 
teacher training so that effective training fer wage earning related 
to homemaking may be given on an occupational level, probably on 
@ short unit basis. 

Some training programs may require a cooperative combination of 
several services, the function of each service needing clarification to 
overcome possible points of conflicting opinions. The committee 
agreed that training for wage earning in the fields of child care and 
of household service should be further studied in detail. 
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Implications for State Programs of Vocational Education 


1. Provisions should be made for the use of vocational funds for adult 
education of an informal type, such as counseling; namely, types 
other than that of class organization. 


2. Provision should be made in policies relating to trade schools and 
related training programs for girls and women in industry for the 
inclusion of education for home living. 


3. Standards for the qualificati of teachers of training courses for 


girls in those occupations related to homemaking should be revised 
upwards. 





Recommendations 


The committee believes that its work has clarified 
several problems involved in the interrelations be- 
tween homemaking education and the education of 
women in industry and suggests several constructive 
activities which the present members of the committee 
are not qualified to undertake, but which can be 
profitably undertaken by the proper personnel. There- 
fore, the committee recommends that the present com- 
mittee be dismissed and the following new committees 
be appointed with an overall chairman or council to 
carry on the work which has been begun, and which 
seems important for the further development of voca- 
tional education for women. 

Committee I. To develop materials which will spe- 
cifically aid homemaking teachers in counseling high 
school girls concerning wage-earning occupations 
available to them. This committee should include 
representatives of services in guidance and counseling, 
distributive education, homemaking, distributive oc- 
cupations, commercial, trade and industrial, and agri- 
cultural education. 

Committee II. To formulate recommendations to 
the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education 
for so modifying programs for trade schools for girls 
that a minimum of homemaking education can be 
made available to all girls in such schools. 

Committee III. To work out a minimum course in 
homemaking for girls in trade schools. This committee 
should include in addition to representatives of other 
phases of education, specialists in homemaking who 
understand the conditions and problems of trade 
school education for girls. Industrial experience would 
be a decided asset. 

Committee IV. To explore possible methods of 
reaching employed homemakers for homemaking edu- 
cation by the use of informal or non-class methods. 

Committee V. Committee on Education of Women in 
Industry, an overall committee composed of the chair- 
men of the above committees and one other who might 
serve as chairman of the overall committee. 

The committee further recommends that for one 
year the Home Economics and Trade Industrial sec- 
tions of the AVA through separate committees, study 
the problems involved and the qualifications desirable 
in teachers of courses which train for occupations 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Peoria, Illinois, Sets Up Criteria 
and Remodels Its Old Department 


EW school buildings plan for homemaking apart- 

ments. But what about old buildings that will 

have to serve the community for many years to come? 

Can available rooms be changed into a better learning 
environment? 

This was done at Manual Training High School in 
Peoria, Illinois. For teaching home management, a 
large, clothing-room was partitioned into a combina- 
tion living-and-dining-room, a bedroom, and a kitchen 
and laundry unit. 

Certain criteria were set up and met. The apartment 
provides for a variety of activities in a single connected 
area and plans include the permanent equipment. The 
arrangement is flexible enough to provide for the many 
activities and best possible use is made of space. The 
accompanying floor plan and illustrations show what 
has been done. 

Remodeling presents certain limitations not present 
in new buildings. Wall board was used to enclose the 
bedroom area and make the partition between the 
living-dining room area and the laundry. Kitchen cup- 
boards, laundry cupboards, coat closet, corner cup- 
board, and open shelves were made at a mill. Other- 
wise, permanent features of the room such as doors, 
windows, and water pipes were: not changed. This 
meant that the sink had to remain where it was, al- 
though not convenient. Another sink is needed on the 
south wall to complete the kitchen arrangement and 
space has been provided in this cupboard area to in- 
stall one when it is available. 

The coat closet has a rod for coats and shelves for 
books, purses, and aprons. Additional folding chairs 
and extra leaves and pads for the dining-room table 
are stored there. The corner cupboard adds attractive- 
ness to the room and provides space for dishes. The 
cupboard for laundry supplies is ample with space 
for racks for drying, pails, mops, a laundry bin for 
soiled linens, and soap. The cleaning closet is centrally 
located and arranged to take care of all equipment. 
Kitchen working centers are grouped in U-shaped 
sequence. More space is needed for teacher and pupil 
use so a cupboard is being planned to go in the plan- 
ning area in place of a desk, which will take care of 
books and filed materials. 

The high ceilings in a school detract from a home- 
like appearance and to overcome this the ceilings and 
drop of about two feet to the molding were painted a 
darker color than the walls. Valance boards of the 
same color were used at the top of the windows and 
Venetian blinds further emphasize horizontal lines. 


. Clothing room before it was remodelled into an apartment 
. Draperies are being made for new living-dining-room area 
. Furniture is maple and curtains are white, in the bedroom 
. Pull-out section for equipment gives space in the kitchen 


Photos, Manual Staff Photographer 
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omemaking Apartment 


The homemaking apartment must consider color and 
attractive appearance for both influence future stu- 
dents and help develop good taste and appreciation 
in those taking the work. Walls of the apartment are 
a soft blue-green, ceilings several tones darker, and 
woodwork of ivory lightens the room. To give variety 
in wall finishes both for methods of cleaning and types 
of decoration, wall paper in a apple blossom pattern 
was used in the bedroom. Green linoleum on the 
kitchen floor and red cupboard tops add gaiety to 
that room. 

In choosing furnishings, consideration must be given 
to the hard usage they will receive, attractiveness, and 
the financial status of families in a community. Utili- 
tarian qualities should not be stressed to the sacrifice 
of beauty, however. To justify the expense of re- 
modeling and cost of furnishings, the apartment must 
be used to full advantage. At Manual Training High 
School, classes meet in the apartment and use the 
equipment six periods a day every day. Well-con- 
structed furnishings given proper care will stand up 
even under such conditions. 


FLORENCE C. MATHIS 


Teacher of Home Management, Peoria, Illinois 


With a limited budget it will not be possible to 
purchase all furniture at once. The buying plan was 
started last year and continued this year. Girls have 
had an opportunity to help choose most of the fur- 
nishings, which has afforded excellent learning ex- 
periences. Since some materials and furnishings still 
are scarce or of poor quality, buying is being delayed. 
A careful record of all expenditures is being kept. 

Home economics no longer is thought of as foods and 
clothing and a foods laboratory or clothing room as such 
do not provide facilities for a well-rounded program. 
Homemaking is not a series of isolated activities but 
many, well-integrated. To be able to schedule time 
in the home so that necessary tasks are completed and 
time remains for the family and for leisure, may 
mean the difference between happy home life and 
drudgery. The apartment provides facilities for this, 
and for making work realistic for the students. Units 
which formerly were developed through isolated ex- 
periences now are given in a true-to-life learning en- 
vironment, and home economics training is truly 
functional. 


Floor Plan, Manual Training High School Homemaking Apartment, in Peoria, Illinois 
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Vocational Education Board Handles $4,500,000 Industry 


ECONVERSION of the manpower of a nation 

from a war to a peacetime status is not simple. 
Changing the service man or woman into a civilian 
isn’t a matter of a ticket home, $300 for new clothes, 
and a chance at the old job again. Many veterans have 
no pre-war job to which they can return. They were 
too young to have been employed before they became 
soldiers, sailors, or marines. Thousands were just out 
of high school; thousands more were still in college 
when they were called into the Armed Forces. Others 
have outgrown the type of job they held before the 
war. Their interests have taken a new direction and 
they now are striving to fit themselves for more ad- 
vanced, more skilled, or more technical positions than 
they formerly held. 

For some, the training and know-how were provided 
while in service in the technical schools of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. For others the means of 
schooling under the G. I. Bill of Rights has taken the 
form of college and university training. 

But what of the veteran who does not go to college? 
The veterans who, o: necessity, must stay at home to 
run the farm or ranch, or who prefers to live at home 
can receive their education through the Veterans Vo- 
cational Schools established in their home communities. 

In Texas today there are 15,000 
ex-G.I.’s enrolled in the vocational 
training classes scattered through- 
out the state, and new classes are 
being organized every day. This 
$4,500,000 industry formerly was 
handled by the Veterans Admin- 
istration, but as of July 1, 1946, the 
Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education took over the responsi- 
bility of supervision and adminis- 
tration of existing schools and or- 
ganization of new ones. 

W. E. (Brick) Lowry, a veteran 
of World War II who served as a 
Major with the Army Air Forces, is 
executive director of the State 
Board. The administrative staff of 
the Veterans’ Education Division, 
with headquarters in Austin, is 
composed of B. C. Davis, state su- 
pervisor; three plans and training 
specialists: S. L. Adams in voca- 
tional agriculture, W. D. Collier in 
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distributive education, Mark Lowrey in trade and in- 
dustrial education; and 15 regional supervisors who 
maintain offices in various parts of the state to keep 
in close touch with the individual schools. 

The County School Boards act as local governing 
bodies of the schools, selecting a county coordinator, 
hiring the teachers, setting up a schedule of classes, 
and generally acting as “big brothers’’ to the veterans. 

Through close cooperation with the training officers 
of the VA, a “Manual of Organization and Operation 
for the Veterans’ Vocational Schools” has been worked 
out and is used as a guide by the VA, the State Board, 
the county coordinators, and the teachers. These 
teachers are a highly-trained group, drawn from the 
ranks of the regular vocational instructors and from 
the business and professional world’s technicai spe- 
cialists. 

Buildings for classroom and shop use have been 
obtained by converting old buildings (some have been 
abandoned community buildings and a few were War 
Surplus property), adapting them to the particular 
needs of vocational training, or by arranging to use the 
facilities of the regular public schools in evening hours. 
The latter practice is popular and has the advantage 
of being less expensive than renting, as well as pro- 


Prize-winning float of Stockdale Veterans’ Vocational School of general farming 
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A distributive education teacher-training conference held in Austin, Texas, last October to improve training for veterans 


viding “‘extras’’ such as libraries and laboratories, etc. 
In communities where it is not practical to convert 
old buildings for shop use, some veterans have con- 
structed their own buildings, financing the cost co- 
operatively, doing the labor themselves, and jointly 
operating the shop facilities as a community coopera- 
tive project. 

Financing of this vocational training program is 
provided through the G.I. Bill. The county schools 
bill the State Board for Vocational Education for 
tuition ($25 per student per month), for books and 
supplies, and the State Board in turn bills the VA. 
From the $25 monthly tuition, the individual school 
pays the maintenance costs and salaries of teachers. 
Veterans enrolled are entitled to the same subsistence 
allowance as paid to veterans attending regular col- 
leges or universities—$65 per month if single, $90 
if married. 

There are many ramifications to the term “veterans’ 
vocational training,” but when it is broken down into 
its basic components the four major divisions are 
vocational agriculture, trade and industrial education, 
distributive education, and homemaking. 


Vocational Agriculture 


Of the 15,000 veterans now enrolled in Texas Vet- 
erans’ Vocational Schools, approximately 75 per cent 
are studying agriculture. Much has been learned in 
this field from the Experimental Stations and the 
A & M Colleges throughout the country. This informa- 
tion is being taught to the men who need it most 
through the Veterans Schools. These are the farmers 
and ranchers who make their livelihood on land which 
they own or are renting or leasing. 

Vocational agriculture is offered in six different 
courses of study: (1) general farming, (2) dairy 
farming, (3) crop farming, (4) livestock farming, (5) 
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poultry farming, and (6) fruit and vegetable farming. 
Each course covers 36 months of class instruction and 
practical application of the principles taught in these 
classes under the leadership of experienced instructors. 
Each veteran works out his proposed farm and home 
plan in cooperation with the teacher, and maps out 
his objectives for the three-year term. Together they 
keep a record of progress and accomplishments. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Of the 165 counties operating Veterans’ Vocational 
Schools, 45 have established classes in trade and in- 
dustrial education, with from one to seven classes in 
each county. This may seem a small percentage of 
the total, but the population of Texas is predominantly 
located in rural communities and small towns. In- 
dustrialization of the state is progressing rapidly, 
however, and with that growth the interest in and 
need for such training as that offered in the vocational 
trade and industrial classes is being felt, and the de- 
mand for that training is mushrooming. 

A rapid review of the titles of courses now avail- 
able under this training program reveals as complete 
an array of subjects as might be found in the most 
advanced technical trade schools. Teachers in the T & I 
classes have been recruited from professional and 
technical trades to give the veterans the best instruc- 
tion obtainable. The training can be set up on any one 
of four different bases: (1) full-time shop, (2) part- 
time shop, (3) cooperative, and (4) supplementary. 

The purpose of T & I training, which is to provide 
means of vocational education interrupted due to serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces and to restore employability 
to those who suffered a disability during service, is 
being accomplished with increasing success in all fields 
of trade and industry. As requests are received for 
additional types of training, they are being met. 





Distributive Education 


Approximately 35 counties 
are offering courses in D. E. 
in Veterans’ Vocational 
Schools, with an average of 
two classes to each county. 
The objectives of this pro- 
gram are to prepare students 
for employment and ad- 
vancement in the business 
fields of retailing, wholesal- 
ing, service selling and fi- 
nance; to advance the effi- 
ciency of employees, super- 
visors, and owners in the dis- 
tributive occupations; and to 
prepare veterans to own and 
to operate successfully their 
own businesses. There are two 
types of programs, (1) co- 
operative training and (2) eve- 
ning and part-time courses. om 

Although there are any ~  @% 
number of specialized courses Mme oe 
offered in the catalog of D. E. > ee 
training, as a rule the stu- 
dents are interested in the 
over-all picture of organiz- 
ing and operating a small 
business, and the needs of veterans enrolled in each 
class govern the subjects covered. Under the coop- 
erative training plan the student receives both insti- 
tutional instruction related to his specific work and 
actual experience in that work, under a three-way 
agreement between employer, veteran trainee, and 
school. 


Homemaking 


Homemaking originally was set up as an auxiliary 
service, and although tuition, books, and subsistence 
allowance funds are not provided through’ the VA- 
State Board plan, the County Vocational Schools are 
encouraged to establish classes and hire teachers from 
funds available from other vocational finances when 
the demand for training justifies such a program. The 
set-up outlined here is applicable to the wives of 


Instructor checks farm and home records with veteran, wife 


“Agriculture veteran” and wife study home beautifying 


veterans who want training 
in vocational homemaking. 
The part played by the ad- 
ministrative staff of the State 
Board Veterans’ Education 
Division is in counseling and 
assistance offered teachers, 
and provision of information 
on the latest and best meth- 
ods in all phases of home- 
making. 


The most recent survey of 
requests for vocational home- 
making reveals that classes 
for “G.I. Janes” may be 
started in the near future, for 
the term “veteran” includes 
ex-service women. In the 
event that the County Voca- 
tional School establishes 
classes for women veterans, 
whether in agriculture, trade 
and industrial education, dis- 
tributive education, or home- 

, making, the tuition, books, 
|| supplies, etc., will be paid 
from regular VA-State Board 
funds provided by the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, and the vet- 
eran will be entitled to subsistence allowance as well. 

To date, there has not been an impressive demand 
for vocational training in homemaking, but in some 
communities the need for this training is keenly 
appreciated, and classes have been organized with 
experienced teachers to guide the enrollees. It is hoped 
that more communities will provide these courses since 
the home is the center of a nation’s living, and the 
stronger and better the homes, the stronger and better 
will be the nation. 

Texas and the nation should benefit from this pro- 
gram. Young men and women will leave the Veterans 
Vocational Schools prepared to take their places as 
productive citizens, able not only to earn their living 
but to contribute to the advancement of their com- 
munities and to society as a whole as a result of the 
instruction given in the Veterans Schools. 


Veterans trade and industrial class in general construction 
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Office Training 
Should be VOCATIONAL 


Vocational Educators and Office Managers Should Work Together 


VER one-fifth of all engaged in occupational life 

are engaged in business; about half of these work 

in offices. There are about five million workers in 
offices in the United States, yet it is the only form 
of job training not specifically recognized in the pro- 
gram of Federal vocational education as justified to 
receive Federal aid. Moreover, while homemaking, 
industrial training, and distributive education receive 
a great deal of attention in the American Vocational 
Journal, office training is rarely mentioned and when 
it is, the attention is incidental. Why is this? Because 


training for offices is so well done in the secondary. 


schools? 

If the high schools and private business schools were 
doing such a good job in training for office work that 
no Federal aid was necessary, this would be under- 
standable and commendable. Actually, the opposite 
is true. Shorthand has been taught in the high schools 
at least since 1890, and is the most typically-taught 
job training in most of them. Yet its objectives and 
standards are antiquated. The teaching, by long years 
of contact, has become very similar to that of academic 
subjects. This is even more true of bookkeeping. While 
methodology has changed, the content of bookkeeping 
is still essentially the same as it was in 1890, although 
the occupational nature of recording has changed. The 
old-time bookkeeper has virtually disappeared. Ledger 
clerks and bookkeeping machine operators on the 
lower skill level and accountants on the upper level 
have taken his place. Yet bookkeeping is taught as 
if all those who take two years of high school book- 
keeping are going to become bookkeepers. Even worse 
is the feeling by some teachers that bookkeeping is 
and shouldbe an academic subject. This degradation 
of bookkeeping instruction by obsolescence and in- 
difference is a travesty of job training. 


HE need for a Federal subsidy for distributive 

education was easily recognized because no train- 
ing was given. Schoolmen were lured into a false be- 
lief that training for offices did not need stimulation 
because it was already being given so generally in 
the high schools. Actually, a vested program full of 
tradition requires even more stimulation and correc- 
tional aid in being set on the right track than a new 
program. In ordinary times, too many rather than too 
few people are taking certain types of office training 
in high school. Federal aid is needed to determine 
the best means of redirecting those who should not 
take such work to other forms of job training. More 
important, aid is needed in helping teachers and pub- 
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lishers determine better standards for organizing their 
work in order to make it less traditional and more 
functional in terms of job needs. 

Office training lends itself to the high school situa- 
tion. It can be taught in regular classrooms with 
minimum equipment. Unfortunately, this has tended 
to make shorthand, bookkeeping, and general clerical 
training stagnate; it has tended to minimize the 
amount of attention given to it in the post-high school 
vocational institute and vocational college. 

More than half of those who go into offices are 
general clerks rather than bookkeepers or stenogra- 
phers. They do smaller aspects of the entire office 
work. Rarely are they general clerks in the sense that 
they do everything. More generally, they are special- 
ists who do a few particular office jobs. These spe- 
cializations are so numerous, however, that for census 
purposes they are lumped into one category. 


HE need for training those who go into general 

clerical work rather than shorthand or book- 
keeping has long been recognized. Unfortunately, the 
attempts at meeting this need have been inadequate. 
Only a small fraction of the high schools make any 
attempt at giving real clerical training even though 
more of their graduates will become general clerks 
than so-called bookkeepers or stenographers. 

In schools in which general clerical courses are 
given, the course usually has been made a dumping 
ground for those who cannot be adjusted to other 
courses. Teachers have been poorly selected. They do 
not see the value of specific, step-by-step training. 
Many shorthand and bookkeeping teachers think cleri- 
cal activities petty and inconsequential. As a conse- 
quence the work often becomes a series of futile, busy- 
work projects designed to keep students quiet. 


NDER these conditions real mastery of the types 
of things people do on a job are neglected. The 
usual teacher who has been trained to teach the theory 
of accounts and high-speed shorthand is disgusted with 
the thought of spending time on developing real mas- 
tery of such things as collating, stapling, filling in 
forms (typewritten and longhand), etc. Yet these are 
the things office workers do most often on the job; 
it is in the failure to do these things well that business- 
men often find their greatest cause for complaint. 
Office training is the form of job training most in 
need of Federal aid. Yet it has been neglected by 
industrial educational administrators and business 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Annual Report Shows Increasing Demand for Guidance, and Improved Services 


California’s Guidance Program 


HE school year 1945-46 was a critical period for 
many youth and adults in California. Among the 
problems were the following: 

(1) California increased in population about one 
and three-fourths millions between 1940 and 1944. 
Migration to war production centers now is reversing 
itself and families and children are on the move. 

(2) Opportunities for youth employment expanded 
during the war period thus. making education and 
training seem less important. This condition has now 
been reversed. 

(3) Youth now graduating from high school are 
finding it difficult to gain college entrance because of 
crowded conditions. Local public schools, particularly 
junior colleges and vocational schools, are finding it 
necessary to increase offerings for many who pre- 
viously would have attended college. 

(4) Industrial shifts from war activities to mis- 
cellaneous and uncertain peacetime commodity pro- 
duction have made it increasingly difficult to predict 
job opportunities and training needs. 

(5) To these economic 


followed the study guide prepared by this Bureau. 
This provided a uniformity of training without limit- 
ing the resourcefulness of instructor and student. 

Requests for occupational information materials and 
suggestions for improving guidance practices increased. 

Newspaper stories reporting on surveys of public 
education have almost uniformly stressed the need 
for expanding guidance services in local schools. 

Counselors and directors of guidance in several 
parts of the state have formed tentative plans for 
establishing a state-wide organization of school guid- 
ance workers. There is a feeling that this body of 
professional workers now is large enough to justify its 
own organization. 

An increasing number of graduate students has 
looked to the field of guidance to find research prob- 
lems for theses. This Bureau has sponsored three such 
studies, carried on by students in various institutions. 
These are: “An Evaluation of the Occupational Plans 
of High School Pupils in the San Joaquin Valley,” 
“Testing Practices, Purposes, and Problems in Guid- 
ance Programs in California 
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changes must be added the 
weight of social chaos and 
confusion which usually 
follows a major war. 

For the first time, the 
California Secondary School 
Administrators added a 
section on guidance services 
to its annual conference 
program. The section was 
well attended and was de- 
voted entirely to reviewing 





Summary prepared by Royce E. Brewster, 
specialist, consultation and field service, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, from the 
annual descriptive report of the State Board 
for Vocational Education, State Department 


of Education, Sacramento, California 
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Secondary Schools,” and 
“Guidance Practices in Se- 
lected California High 
Schools.” 

An important phase of 
the work of the California 
program of occupational in- 
formation and guidance was 
the useful publications. 
Among these were: Voca- 
tional Education in Cali- 
aii fornia, A Guide to the Ad- 
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previous guidance activities 

and planning additional services as an integral part 
of secondary education. In addition, many of the re- 
gional meetings of the association were devoted to 
discussion of school guidance programs. 

There was a decided growth in the number and 
demand for both county and local school workshops 
devoted to guidance problems. 

The expansion of services for veterans by both 
Federal and state agencies further emphasized the 
growing recognition of the need for counseling services 
as a part of educational programs. ; 

School counselors in increasing numbers were seek- 
ing further training in summer sessions in the institu- 
tions in the state. A survey of summer counselor- 
training activities indicates that courses for counselors, 
under various names, were given by nine institutions 
and enrolled an estimated 748 students, most of them 
currently employed in the public schools of the state. 
The Bureau of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance found opportunity to assist in planning many 
of these summer courses, and a great many of them 


visement of Veterans, Guid- 
ance Problems in California Schools, Vocational Edu- 
cation in California Schools, Suggested Qualifications 
for Guidance Personnel, A Coordinated Guidance Pro- 
gram, Typical Organization for Guidance Services, Un- 
solved and Partially Solved Problems in Vocational 
Education, Unsolved Problems in Guidance, Individual 
Appraisal Guide, A Unit on Educational and Voca- 
tional Planning, Occupational Distribution of the 
Gainfully Employed in San Bernardino County, Distrib- 
utive Occupations in California, and Vocational Guid- 
ance, A Study Guide. 

Plans for further development of the work include 
a state-wide survey of guidance services in secondary 
schools, workshops and conferences in six different 
counties and more if possible, cooperation with other 
vocational education agencies, and publication of 
approximately one bulletin each month. 

In addition to the publications in process, the Bureau 
plans to collaborate with the Division of Research and 
Statistics in the preparation of a bulletin dealing with 
test and evaluation procedures and materials. 
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It Works in Muskegon 


Stores and Offices in Michigan City Converted Into Classrooms 


HE pictures accompanying this article show 

Muskegon High School and Junior College stu- 
dents working for experience, plus pay, in the various 
stores and offices of Muskegon, Michigan. One school 
building is devoted entirely to classroom instruction 
for this cooperative business training program. 

The instructor aids the trainee on the job, demon- 
strating a special procedure or operation. To date more 
than 400 students have found their occupation and 
been trained for it. 

In 1943, the dual program of cooperative retail 
training and office training had 11 students, one type- 
writer, and a single room. It now enrolls 132, has 
approximately $25,000 worth of office and store equip- 
ment and the teaching staff has been increased to six 
instructors and one coordinator. 

The usual four hours in-school, four hours in work 
experience, is followed. 

The program places the same responsibility on the 
employer as on the school. Records are kept on the 
progress of the trainee and once a month a written 
report is given the coordinator showing any changes 
in pay, skills in which the trainee may be weak, con- 
templated shift in job duties, or any faults in behavior. 


An instructor demonstrates how to wrap candy 
for trainees in the cooperative program who 
are employed part-time in the Andes Candies 
store, one of the cooperating organizations 
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RICHARD W. STONE 


Coordinator 
Distributive Education 
Muskegon, Michigan 


The coordinator calls upon the business houses at least 
twicé a month to help employer and trainee with any 
problems. With the help of the employer he draws 
up a program of definite skills to be learned both on 
the job and in school, which is signed by the trainee 
and all parties are expected to fulfill as closely as 
possible this original agreement. 

Selection of students is carefully carried out. The 
coordinator, with the aid of high school records of 
llth and 12th grade pupils, sends out letters to both 
parents and students explaining the advantages of the 
program and invites all who are interested to contact 
him. A meeting is arranged for the first part of the 
screening process. Those who qualify on the initial 
screening are presented to either the office training 
or merchants’ committee, depending upon the trainee’s 
field of interest. These committees comprise store and 
office managers who come in contact with trainees. 

Coordinators must constantly upgrade their own 
techniques. They are required to attend conferences 
conducted by the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education at least five times a year, for a total of ten 
days. In Muskegon, the staff has had the support and 
cooperation of Supt. C. W. Bemer also. 


Four trainees employed in the inventory de- 
partment of the Sealed Power Piston Ring Co. 
take instruction in school half days only; 
work at actual jobs at the plant half days 
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Integration of Management and 
Routine in the Teaching Program 
Valuable to Student and School 


Design tor Good 


ACH day the homemaking teacher is faced with 

increased demands on both time and energy. 
Many teachers are inclined to stress subject matter 
and, principles, and there are so many areas in home- 
making to be covered in the year’s time that they lose 
sight of the possibility of integrating the management 
and routine of housekeeping problems in the various 
units of homemaking as they are being taught. 

How many things does the teacher do each day 
that might well be done by the students as a learning 
experience? Routine tasks of housekeeping in the de- 
partment, such as inventories, pages of check lists in 
closing and opening a department, etc., can provide 
considerable pleasure and satisfaction as well as learn- 
ing experience for students, if the effort is made and 
thoughtful planning done well in advance. The effec- 
tive and efficient planning by the teacher provides a 
control because routine tasks work into a smoothly 
running program eliminating heavy peak loads at the 
beginning and end of each unit as well as at the close 
of school. 

Acceptance of this philosophy, plus a corresponding 
course of action, changes the mere doing of dull chores 
into operating a department in which everyone is 
proud and pleased to do business. Any able-bodied 
person can dust furniture, arrange chairs, pick up 
sewing scraps, wash dishes, water flowers, answer the 
door, but it takes an expert with insight and under- 
standing to add zest to routine. 

Students should learn to assume the responsibilities 
of (1) thinking through all the things to be done in 
the department (which will cover everything from 
daily housekeeping to summer storage); (2) deciding 
how these jobs can best be done and by whom; (3) 
studying activities and processes involved; (4) deter- 
mining tools and materials available with which to do 
these jobs; and (5) seeing the jobs in relation to the 
goals which are important to students and the need 
for having some knowledge of methods and skills im- 
portant in the performance of homemaking tasks. 

The housekeeping of the department is done with 
more willingness and in better style when students 
assume responsibility. The major responsibilities of 


Top—Preparing bulletin board to be used as teach- 
ing device (Courtesy Reno H.S. Homemaking Dept.) 


Center—Systematic, convenient storage of cleaning 
supplies (Courtesy Sparks H.S. Homemaking Dept.) 


Bottom—Kitchen unit arrangement and checking of 
supplies (Courtesy Sparks H.S. Homemaking Dept.) 
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bookkeeping required by the school administration in 
regard to equipment sheets and check-ups of every 
description, can be finished in record time with inter- . 
ested cooperation from both students and teachers; 
at the same time students will have had an opportunity 
to learn by doing actual tasks. 

The following suggested Annual Inventory Check-up 
and Financial Statement are also devices for learning 
efficient management in the homemaking department. 


ANNUAL INVENTORY CHECK-UP 





Condition , Recommendations 























osname __! for Department | Operating 
|Count|Good| Fair| Throw Away| improvement idiosyncrasies 
Equipment | | | | 
Stoves | | =) 
Shades | bm i 
Screens | | 
Irons a ms ie - 





Books, etc. | 

































FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Area of | Amount Spent| Bills Paid | Estimated Need | 
Homemaking | for Supplies | or Unpaid | for Next Year Recommendations — 


Child Care | | 

Home Nursing | | 

Livable Home | | 

Foods | | | 
| a 

! 























Clothing 
Relationships 
etc. 











The headings of these forms are sound. Besides pro- 
viding practical learning experience for students, such 
tabulated information is welcome even to a teacher 
at the opening of the school if she is returning; it is a 
gold mine to the new teacher coming in. The prin- 
cipal or superintendent also makes good use of such 
information for it makes it possible for him to speak 
with assurance and authority on the many phases of 
homemaking and gives him confidence in making 
recommendations when necessary to the board of edu- 
cation for the needs of the department. 

The integration of management and routine depart- 
mental housekeeping with daily teaching will also 
serve to eliminate the so-called irksome duties that 
have been assumed by teachers through the years. 


= vw = 


Top—Students devise system used in department's 
library (Courtesy Reno H.S. Homemaking Dept.) 


Center—Providing temporary arrangement for clean- 
ing equipment (Courtesy Reno Homemaking Dept.) 


Bottom—Evaluating teaching aids and keeping files 
up-to-date (Courtesy Sparks Homemaking Dept.) 
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Gangsters in the Grass 


Weeds and brush are gangsters in the grass. They 
literally steal your cattle and sheep by reducing the car- 
rying capacity of grazing land or pastures. They rob your 
soil of moisture and minerals. They choke the life out of 
your grass. 

Mesquite and sagebrush in Western range country are 
often thieving plants. They’re tough and aggressive. The 
carrying capacity of a hundred million acres of good 
grazing land has been greatly reduced by these two alone. 
Weeds and brush can be burned or poisoned, grubbed 
out with bulldozers or yanked out with tractors and 
cables. Grass thrives again when the brush is gone. Then, 
cattle or sheep production can be increased, sometimes 
as much as 300%. 


From farming states come reports of doubled beef pro- 
duction per acre of pasture simply by mowing weeds. In 
dairying sections startling improvements in production, 
flavor, and milk and cream profits have resulted from 
cutting pasture weeds two or three times a season. 
Promising experimental work is proceeding with 2, 4-D 
and other new chemical weed killers. Spraying pastures 
is proving effective in destroying these livestock rustlers. 


Once weeds are under control, pastures benefit by 
liming, fertilizing, reseeding with recommended pasture 
mixtures, by harrowing or discing to break up manure. 
Few crops give as great return for a little attention as 
does grass. A good starting point in an improved grass 
program ‘is to take steps to control weeds and brush. 

We—both you and Swift—are interested in making the 
best use of what we have. It has been said that “‘a penny 
saved is a penny earned.” There are many dollars to be 
saved by making the most efficient use of grass lands. We 
suggest that you contact your state agricultural college, 
county agent, or vocational agricultural teacher for fur- 
ther information. 


cma BENEFIT FROM QUALITY CONTROL 


Quality Control protects the buyer of Swift 
products. It also serves the farmer. For 
it insists that his products be processed 
into the best possible consumer products. 
sett as Mr. < Mrs. America buys a 
ift uct, they expect top quality,” 
says HS Mitchell, director of our Re- 
search Th Shona “They also depend on 
it to be just as good as the last time they 
bought it. That’s why they keep coming back for Swift 
products. They have every right to expect uniform high 
quality. And it’s the job of the quality control system to 
make sure that they get it.” 


Quality Control begins with the livestock and other 
“raw materials” selected by Swift buyers. Next, it lays 
down exact written specifications for the control of each 
step in the processing of many products. Finally, it sets 
up strict quality standards for the finished products. 

Our Research Laboratories are in twenty-one cities. 
More than 1,000,000 exacting tests are made each year 
in our ity Control program. Each test takes time 
and work. But constant testing is the only way we can 
be certain that the quality of Swift puoue is uniformly 
high. This constant ret aay od Control not only builds con- 
fidence in Swift products, but it also helps create a steady, 

ndable market for the livestock and other raw mate- 

we purchase from producers. A permanently suc- 
conafal business must be grounded on the solid foundation 
of uniform quality. 





Judging renee Ability of Heifer Calves 


by W. W. Swett, Bureau of Dairy Industry 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

The results of preliminary analyses of 

data obtained by scientists in the Bureau 

of Dairy Industry, United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, offer much promise 

Ww. W. Suet that dairymen will soon have a new, prac- 
tical, money-saving system for judging 

the future producing ability of heifer calves. 

We have found that by examining the udder of a dairy 
heifer when she is 4 months old we can get a good idea 
whether or not she will be a good milk producer. We 
think that with a little practice any farmer can learn to 
judge heifer calves the same way. 

Working with our experimental dairy herd at Beltsville, 
Maryland, we first determined, by feel, the average udder 
og of calves. Then we graded all the heifers as 
High, Medium, or Low. Later we checked the grades of 
these calves against their milk production records as 
cows. We ll a fairly close match between the grades 
of the calves and the milk production of the cows. 

Since these results are based entirely on the study of 


reliability in other herds where the inheritance for milk 
production may be at different levels and more variable, 
before it can be recommended for practical use. 

The pay-off, of course, comes in culling out low pro- 
ducers at any early age. It costs about $125 to raise a 
heifer to milking age. Nearly one-third of the heifer 
calves now raised turn out to be unprofitable cows. If 
the method stands up under field tests it appears that 
this proportion and the resulting monetary loss can be 


materially reduced 
Martha 5 Recipe fer 


FRANKFURTS AND HOT POTATO SALAD 
(Yield: 6 servings) 

6 frankfurts 

4 large potatoes 

3 tablespoons bacon drippings 

Y4 cup diced onion 1 teaspoon salt 

Ys, cup vinegar Ys, teaspoon black pepper 
Cook potatoes. Peel and cut in Y2-inch cubes. Place frankfurts in 
saucepan of boiling water. Remove from heat and let stand from 
5 to 8 minutes. Heat drippings. Add onion and green pepper, and 
brown. Add vinegar, water, sugar, salt, and pepper. Cook over 
low heat until flavors are thoroughly blended. Pour hot sauce over 
cubed potatoes and mix lightly. Top with frankfurts and serve hot. 


Ya cup diced green pepper 
3 tablespoons water 
2 teaspoons sugar 
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ings are NOT always as they seem 


Which weighs more? The cubic 
foot block of iron, or those four 
big rolls of 26” fence wire? The 
wire looks much heavier, but it 
isn’t. They weigh the same — 
491 pounds each. 
No, things are not always as 
hy seem. Take that fence wire, for example. The fence 
maker paid perhaps 2¢ a pound for the iron. You buy it 

s fencing at around 7¢ a pound. That leaves a “‘spread”’ 
of 5¢ a pound between the raw material and the finished 
product. This “‘spread”’ covers heat treating, drawing the 
fire, weaving it, rolling, and other processes we may not 
know about. It includes also manufacturer’s profit, trans- 
portation, jobbers’ and retailers’ costs and profits, and 
delivery to you. 

There is also a “spread” between what you producers 
get for livestock and what you pay the meat dealer for 
meat. For one thing, an average 1000-pound steer pro- 
duces only 543 pounds of meat and 161 pounds of by- 
products, both edible and inedible. In processing there 
is unrecoverable shrink and waste of 296 pounds. We 
tho have the costs of “‘disassembling”’ live animals into 
meat, ae transporting to market, and delivery 
to retail stores. The “‘spread’”’ covers also retailers’ costs 
ad profits—plus a profit for the meat. packer which 
averages only a small fraction of a cent per pound of 
product handled. 
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Smart in school, 
Thought that he could 
lead a mule... April fool! 














Price balances 
supply and demand 


There is always a demand for meat. 

Yes, at some price. But that price is 

not determined by the meat’s cost, 

or set by the meat packer. It is set by what the 
consumers are willing and able to pay for the meat 
and by-products. That is something which must be 
known and remembered if one is to understand the 
meat business. 

‘A good many people think that the meat 
packers sell meat for the cost of the livestock, plus 
expense, plus a profit. But that is not how meat 
prices are made. We must sell our meat— because 
it is perishable. We hope, of course, to sell it at a 
price which gives us a profit. But profit or loss, 
we must sell it. As our president, John Holmes, 
said recently, ““We seek the price that balances 
supply and demand. Sometimes this is a profit- 
able price; sometimes there is a loss. The records 
show that, on the average, we make a modest 
profit year by year.” 

As for prices paid for livestock, they, too, are 
set by the forces of supply and demand. No meat 
packer could control them because there is so 
much competition both in buying and selling. 
There are over 4,000 meat packers and 20,000 


commercial slaughterers ; 
competing daily for live F N Simp son. 
Agricultural Research Department 


animals. 





Soda Bill Sez: 
. . . the time to hold on hardest 
is when you've just about decided to let go. 





» NUTRITION IS 


OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS e 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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ISUAL aids can probably be of greater as- 

sistance in the school shop than in any other 
instruction. In the shop it is possible to obtain the 
most effective meeting of problem and tool, and as 
a result of the war, there is a greater supply of well- 
made and effective visual aids in shop training than 
in any other phase of education. 

War training taught that visual aids could be used 
to speed up training, but the contribution of films 
can be as accurately expressed in terms of teaching 
more or in terms of teaching more effectively. These 
are the qualities desired in peacetime. To the end 
that instruction may gain and a better job be done. 
wartime contributions should be retained. 

Traditionally, shop instructors regard “learning 
by doing’ as necessary. They may contend that 
students were trained successfully long before films 
became available. It is true that students learn by 
doing, but before a student can operate a machine, 
even with the machine in front of him and the in- 
structor at his shoulder, he must know some terms, 
some facts; he should understand some of the basic 
principles involved. He will learn more readily if his 
attitudes are favorable. He will learn more quickly 
if he can watch someone else do it first. And he will 
become a better craftsman in a shorter period of 
time. 

These are the ends that visual aids can accomplish. 
They cannot take the place of a complete demonstra- 








picture as a technique is no good. This is like working 
with a lathe that has poor centers and deciding that 
lathes are no good. 

Shop instructors use many visual aids and depend 
upon them. However, they do not recognize the ma- 
terials as visual aids. Too frequently they merely hang 
pictures, charts, posters, or diagrams on the wall or 
blackboard. P 

It is the purpose of this article to (a) indicate some 
of the common types of visual aids; (b) suggest some 
points which will enable the shop teacher to recognize 
effective and ineffective use; and (c) show the con- 
tribution they can make to problems of instruction. 

Still Pictures. These can be either in ordinary 
printed form or in the form of slides. They may be 
provided in textbooks, in manufacturers’ manuals, or 
as posters. 

Still pictures should differ as their usage differs. 
A common type is that which shows a tool and by 
arrows indicates the names of each part. It is satis- 
factory for reference purposes. A good picture should 
show just one idea. A sequence of pictures might name 
the parts of the tool in the order in which the student 
will use them, in the order of their functions, or in 
the order of their danger potentiality. Any such 
sequence can be used for instruction and is more con- 
venient than having the class stand around the tool 
in question, part of the students unable to see clearly. 
Pictures such as these can be used for study at 


For the Shop Instructor 


FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


Chief, Visual Education Section 
U. S. Office of Education 


tion or practice on the machine. They can take over 
a portion of the load of instruction, generally called 
“related information.” They can provide valuable 
supplementation of the instructor’s demonstration. 

Few shop instructors really understand visual 
aids. The term does not refer to motion pictures alone, 
or to filmstrips, or slides, or charts, or posters, or 
diagrams. It refers to all of them. It refers to the 
use of pictures and pictorial forms as materials of 
communication and of instruction. 

One of the great handicaps to the effective use of 
visual aids in shop training is the belief that the term 
refers to only one type, and the instructor is “fer” 
or “agin” this one. Another common fault occurs when 
the inexperienced user of visual aids judges a poor 
teaching device, a motion picture, filmstrip, slide, or 
poster, and then generalizes that the sound motion 
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home, for testing, for learning facts, and for learning 
to think through the principles involved. 

Diagrams, Uusually they are involved and are found 
on the blackboard marked “Do Not Erase.’’ Some- 
times they are poorly done, for they require more time 
than the instructor can give in order to produce a 
good one. How much more effective these would be 
if they were well-drawn and projected via slides, 
filmstrips, or opaque projectors. 

By using white lines on black (reversal film or 
negative instead of positive) such diagrams may be 
projected on a blackboard. The student or teacher can 
then draw additional lines. Further, in this form they 
can be stored easily and used when necessary. 

Posters, These are excellent for single and specific 
ideas, if well-conceived. Few shop instructors make 
their own posters. Usually they are provided by asso- 
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ciations or manufacturers and the instructor has no 
control over conception or content. 

Posters also should deal with a single idea. Shop 
instructors or school systems might well consider the 
production of their own posters to assist in furthering 
specific objectives. This is an excellent project for 
commercial art classes in cooperation with the shop. 
Each individual situation has highly specific jobs and 
posters made for these particular purposes would be 
helpful in class instruction. 

To be effective, a poster should be at the point of 
contact, so placed that it is seen at that point. If it 
deals with the danger of loose clothing around a 
lathe, place it so the student working at the lathe 
will see it as he works. Change posters frequently. 
To maintain safety at the lathe, have a series of posters 
on that subject and change them frequently. If a 
poster is displayed for too long a time students stop 
seeing it. 

Opaque Projectors. This projector is useful in en- 
abling an instructor to use a single picture in a dark- 
ened room with an entire class. This projector is 
made to project pictures, diagrams, or any printed 
material such as is found in textbooks, magazines, etc. 
Many of these machines also are equipped to handle 
3” x 4” glass slides. 

“Why take a still picture, diagram, or chart from 
some book and project and enlarge it on a screen or 
wall?” 

Often an instructor can obtain only a single picture 
or diagram. He then has the alternatives of (a) holding 
it up in front of the class which is usually more tan- 
talizing than effective, (b) passing it around so that 
everyone can see it but all at a different time, or (c) 
not using it. The opaque projector makes it possible 
to use the interesting and useful diagrams and to 
discuss the points of importance. By projecting and 
thereby enlarging, the instructor can talk about a 
specific point while the entire class, is looking at it. 
A projected picture in a darkened room, by the very 
nature of its presentation, will secure more intense 
and effective concentration of attention than any other 
type. Finally, the opaque projector is a very flexible 
tool. It opens many new paths to efficient and effective 
learning. If the students are taking perspective draw- 
ing, for example, a small object can be placed in the 
projector and the two-dimensional image (with all 
the original color), enlarged, will be projected on a 
square of paper attached to the wall or screen. Stu- 
dents can trace or draw the image. Wiring diagrams, 
to name only one, can be made in reverse and pro- 
jected on a blackboard effectively. 

The opaque projector is probably one of the most 
inexpensive ways to use instructor-made materials. 


Instruction through the use of motion pictures in a shop class 
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Filmstrips. The filmstrip, a series of still pictures on 
a strip of 35mm film, is too common an aid to require 
much discussion. Instructors can make their own film- 
strip, but more often they are purchased. 

Filmstrips are a convenient method of projecting 
a number of pictures in sequence and then holding 
them on the screen as long as necessary. This per- 
mits using each picture in the desired manner and 
provides the most complete freedom in terms of ad- 
justing the period of exhibition to the needs of that 
specific discussion. This feature of filmstrips is less 
used than it should be. Effective use of filmstrips re- 
quires learning how “to read” a picture and then 
using it to take, in part, the place of an actual situa- 
tion. The instructor should decide whether to use a 
filmstrip or take the students out to a lathe, for 
example. If he wants to discuss the differences in the 
work when the tool, on a lathe job, is to be set on 
center, below center, or above center, he can do this 
on an actual lathe. But the time lost in changing the 
tool setup and the ineffectiveness that comes from 
having half of the class on the other side of the lathe. 
should be considered. 

Motion Pictures. The motion picture is a very high 
form of instructional material. Because of its motion 
the instructor can do little, and some regard it as a 
sloppy form of teaching; something to be used by the 
poor, new, and inferior teacher. 

Many of the current films are not worth any serious 
effort. But the motion picture, properly made and 
properly used, can be one of the most effective tools 
of instruction ever introduced into the classroom. It 
can be effective only when the teacher knows when 
and how to use it. A motion picture can be used to 
prepare the class for a demonstration, to present re- 
lated information, to explain basic principles, and to 
broaden the scope of experience of the students. 

Use of a film in class requires (a) application to 
films of the basic principles of all good instruction, 
(b) development of fiexibility, and (c) learning the 
place of the film in the classroom. The instructor 
must know the content of the film before using it. 
must prepare his class for the instruction, and must 
follow-up to make certain the student understands 
the content and knows how to apply it to his work. 

Developing flexibility in film use is more difficult 
and requires some experimentation on the part of the 
instructor. There are few shop films that do their 
most efficient and effective work when they are 
shown once. Most shop films should be shown two to 
four times. The first time it can be shown in its 
original form. On subsequent showings it may be run 
silently to permit the instructor to make his own 
presentation. It may also be shown in parts rather 
than in its entirety. The different techniques of show- 
ing the film will arise in terms of the specific film and 
the objectives it is to further. 

Too often films are shown only with the entire 
class present. The most effective use may be by a 
single student or a small group. Students can run the 
film, learn what they need, while the instructor 
spends his time with students on the machine and on 
an actual job. 

Finally, it will take some time to learn the role 
of films in the total job of instruction. If a film does 
not fit into classroom work and do a job better than 
it can be done otherwise, it should be reconsidered. 
Teachers will need, by their own experimentation, to 
discover what revision of their regular work they can 
make when they have motion picture films available 
in order to make their program most effective. 
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UC GAL 


WHO IS HE? 


He is .. . the Director of Visual Aids of 
your school system . . . a staff member 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction from 
one of the colleges or universities near 
you... Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for your State. 


Whatever his title—he is an experi- 
enced specialist steeped in the practical 
knowledge of audio-visual education. 
He has chosen this work as his field of 
service. You should get to know him 
really well. 


WHAT HE CAN DO FOR YOU 


He is ready and glad to consult with you 
regarding utilization techniques of 
modern audio-visual materials in your 
classroom. From his specialized knowl- 
edge of classroom problems, he will give 


professional counsel in the selection, 
utilization, and evaluation of the wealth 
of educational audio-visual materials 
available. Teachers may be guided by 
him in the use of 16mm _ instructional 
motion pictures as modern teaching tools 
in the classroom. 

For all educators who ask “Where 
can I find more information about the 
practical and successful use of motion 
pictures in the classroom?” there is an 
easy answer. Get in touch with one of 
the above mentioned specialists in audio- 
visual education. 


GREAT WEALTH OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS AVAILABLE 


Film libraries are packed with 16mm 
motion pictures especially produced to 


enrich school and college curricula. No 
matter what subject you teach—history, 
geography, biology, languages, home 
economics, social sciences or physical 
education, or at what grade level — you 
can bring the great wealth of this new 
medium into your classroom, for faster 
and better teaching. 

It’s important, too, that your school 
select the proper projector to obtain the 
maximum benefits from educational 
sound motion pictures. The lifelike 
sound reproduction and brilliant illumi- 
nation of the RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector make it the logical choice for 
school or college use. 

For complete information on RCA 
16mm _ Projectors, write: Educational 
Department, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


CAMDEN. H.JI. , 
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IOWA AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY 

University of Iowa College of Education and the 
Extension Division Bureau of Visual Instruction have 
established a permanent audio-visual laboratory for 
school administrators, supervisors, and teachers. It 
will provide information about materials in the audio- 
visual field for classroom use at all age levels from 
the kindergarten through college. Demonstrations of 
effective use of such aids, information on all types 
of projection equipment, a reference library of publi- 
cations and source materials, maps, charts, etc. will 
be available. Books, studies, and reference material 
will be available. Books, studies and reference mate- 
rial will be supplemented by a complete collection of 
equipment manufacturers’ descriptive materials. 


MORE EQUIPMENT FOR MORE SCHOOLS 

Nashville, Tennessee, Board of Education has pur- 
chased 21 new Victor 16mm sound motion picture 
projectors for classroom use, making a total of 44. 
For the current school year a budget of $15,000 has 
been provided for the audio-visual department. Of 
that amount, $6,500 is to be spent for films, records, 
and slides and filmstrips. At present the film library 
contains about 100 educational films. 

Meadville, Missouri, schools were given a 16mm 
sound motion picture, record turntable, and micro- 
phone by the estate of a Meadville resident, Mary 
Husted. A free motion picture evening was given for 
the community when the equipment was insfalled. 

Joelton Chapter, FFA, provided half of the funds 
necessary to buy a sound motion picture projector 
for that Tennessee school. It is intended primarily 
for use in the agriculture classes and the school fur- 
nished half of the necessary funds. 


NEW IN THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD 

Bell & Howell Co. announce a new Picture Master 
8mm projector which embodies features not offered 
to movie amateurs previously. A base-up projection 
lamp is one feature, which is designed to assure 
maximum lasting brilliance. A new heat filter protects 
the film but permits single frames to be viewed with 
several times the brilliance obtainable with any 
other 8mm or 16mm projector. Other features are 
safe-lock sprockets, centralized control panel, re- 
wind, reverse projection, positive focussing, hinged 
lens mount and aperture gate, all-gear forward drive. 
and “wind-tunnel” cooling. 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. has designed a new 
wall and ceiling screen. A versatile hanger bracket 
permits either wall or ceiling installation. The “Hy- 
Flect” glass beaded fabric is protected in a dust-proof 
metal housing and is permitted to roll and unroll 
smoothly by an automatic spring-roller device, 
assuring perfect operation. 


FILMS 

The Sale and How to Make it, 35mm sound-slide 
released by Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $25, one week free trial. 
An educational film showing what can be done to 
increase the ability of a girl to make more sales, cov- 
ering customer approach, building a colorful “selling 
vocabulary,” demonstrating, suggesting, dealing with 
undecided customers, substitute selling, etc. 
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Coronet Instruction Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill., has four new films in the vocational 
field. Air in Action, 16mm sound motion picture, is 
designed to integrate with the unit on aerodynamics 
in general science or physics. The Secretary Takes 
Dictation and The Secretary Transcribes, 16mm sound 
motion pictures in the field of shorthand and transcrip- 
tion, are designed for an office practice course. Fred 
Meets a Bank, also 16mm sound, explains the primary 
purposes and services of a bank. All are obtainable 
in color or black and white; color, $75. a reel, black 
and white, $45. 


The Broaching Tool Institute, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N.Y. has three new educational films 
available. Broaching an Internal Keyway covers im- 
portant points of internal broaching; Single Ram 
Vertical Surface Broaching covers the parts of a single 
ram vertical broaching machine, interpreting the blue- 
prints of a broaching tool, installing broaching in- 
serts for straddle broaching; mounting the toolholder 
with its assembled broaching tool; mounting and ad- 
justing the work fixture; how to surface-broach at a 
production rate. Double Ram Vertical Surface Broach- 
ing covers similar material for double ram vertical 
surface broaching. All are 16mm motion picture 
sound films and can be obtained by a technical school 
for a free showing. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has a new 16mm 
sound film, Making Shoes, showing how shoes are 
made in time-saving factories. Close-up photography 
and overall shots of different rooms in the shoe fac- 
tory: combine to give students real information. 


CHARTS 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J. have produced a set of 24 charts, each 11” x 14” 
entitled, Printing Instruction Charts. Each covers a 
different phase of composing room practice and illus- 
trates a basic step in setting type, proofreading, or 
handling type. 


Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., has prepared 
36 mounted Safety Charts for shop students. Each is 
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18” x 12”, has rounded corners and is arranged for 
hanging in the classroom. Each gives a safety message 
by means of humorous drawings. 
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coming in SEPTEMBER 


This Catalog Issue will contain the names and 
product-listings of all the principal compa- 
nies which serve vocational schools and voca- 
tional departments in these various fields. 
Thus the vocational supervisor, city director, 
principal or superintendent, as well as the 
teacher, will have ready access to informa- 
tion about all the equipment and supplies of 


any importance used in vocational courses. 


This will be a volume for the teacher and 
administrator to keep and use all year. In 
addition to the buying guide on equipment 
and supplies, it will also contain: 1. A direc- 
tory of Vocational Education Division per- 


sonnel in the U. S. Office of Education; 2., a 


EVER before in the history of vocational education maga- 
zines has there been a complete catalog or buyers’ guide 
for the year round use of all vocational educators. 


OW, beginning with the September, 1947, issue, the Ameri- 

can Vocational Journal will publish a complete, cross- 
referenced and cross-indexed buying guide for all vocational 
teachers and administrators, with the following sections: 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL TEXTBOOKS 
AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 
SHOP AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CATALOG ISSUE 


directory of state executive officers and direc- 
tors and head state supervisors of State 
Boards for Vocational Education and the 
head teacher trainers; 3., feature editorial 
material designed especially for a catalog 


issue. 


For READERS this issue will represent an- 
other step forward in the process of making 
the American Vocational Journal an out- 


standing professional publication. 


For ADVERTISERS this issue will present 
an unparalleled opportunity to describe the 
nature and use of their products for the 


whole field of vocational education. 


A e e J 220 EAST 42nd STREET 
merican Wosatbieal ournal NEw york 17, NEW YORK 
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Are You Going 
to Summer School? 


Colleges and Universities Offering 
Great Variety of Vocational Courses 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Teacher training in al! vocational fields is being encour- 
aged throughout the nation. This summer, universities and teacher train- 
ing colleges have scheduled courses, seminars, and workshops of excep- 
tional value, and every effort is being made to provide instructors and 
instruction which will result in better vocational teaching in the years 
ahead. 

Some institutions had not completed summer school arrangements at the 
time it was necessary to send listings to the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL for inclusion in the April issue. Also, names given courses 
cannot always be thoroughly descriptive, and annotation is necessary 
for complete clarity. Therefore it was neither possible nor feasible to give 
names of separate courses and teaching personnel in this “round-up.” 

Colleges ond universities listed here will be glad to send information 
concerning courses, course content, and instructors to anyone interested. 
Address the head teacher trainer in the field of your interest for com- 
plete information. G.H-F. 





Alabama 


Agriculture: Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
P.O., June 2-June 30. Homemaking: Tuskegee Institute, 
June 2-Aug. 9. Industrial: University of Alabama, 
University, June 13-July 25. 


Arizona 


Agriculture: University of Arizona, Tucson, June 9- 
July 12. Homemaking: University of Arizona, June 9- 
July 12; Arizona State College, Temple. 


Arkansas 


Distributive Education: University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, June 10-July 18. Guidance: University of 
Arkansas, June 10-July 23; Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia; Arkansas A & M College, Monti- 
cello; Arkansas State College, Jonesboro. Industrial: 
University of Arkansas, June 10-July 18. 


California 


Distributive: University of California, Berkeley, 
June 23-Aug. 1. Guidance: University of California at 
Berkeley and at Los Angeles. Homemaking: San Jose 
State College, San Jose, June 30-Aug. 8. Industrial: 
University of California at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles, July 23-Aug. 1. Industrial Arts: University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


Colorado 
Agriculture, Distributive, Guidance, Homemaking, 


Industrial, and Industrial Arts: Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, June 23-July 18, July 21-Aug. 15. 


Connecticut 


Distributive: Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, June 23-July 25. Guidance: University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, June 30-July 8; Teachers College of 
Connecticut, June 30-July 1. Homemaking: University 
of Connecticut, June 30-Aug. 9. Industrial and Indus- 
trial Arts: Teachers College of Connecticut, June 23- 
July 25. 


Delaware 
Homemaking: University of Delaware, Newark, June. 


Florida 
Agriculture: University of Florida, Gainesville, June 
14-July 25; July 26-Sept. 5. 


Georgia 

Guidance: University of Georgia, Athens, June 16- 
July 31; August 1-Aug. 23. Homemaking: University 
of Georgia, June 16-Aug. 2; Fort Valley State College 
Fort Valley, June 9-July 11. 


Hawaii 
Guidance: University of Hawaii, Honolulu, June 23- 
August 1. 


Idaho 
Agriculture: University of Idaho, Moscow, June 12- 
July 23. Homemaking: June 12-July 23. 


Indiana 

Homemaking: Indiana University, Bloomington, 
June 30-July 18; Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, June 16-July 18, July 21-Aug. 22; Purdue, West 
Lafayette, June 18-Aug. 16; Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, June 9-Aug. 15. Industrial and Industrial 
Arts: Indiana State Teachers College, June 16-July 18 


Illinois 

Agriculture: University of Illinois, Urbana, June 9- 
July 3. Homemaking: University of Illinois, June 9- 
July 5, July 7-Aug. 2 (two courses); Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, June 16-Aug. 8; West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, June 9- 
July 18, July 18-Aug. 22. Industrial and Industrial 
Arts: University of Illinois, June 3-Aug. 2. 


Iowa 

Agriculture: Iowa State College, Ames, June 16- 
July 23, July 23-Aug. 29. Homemaking: Iowa State 
College, June 16-July 23, July 23-Aug. 29. Industrial 
and Industrial Arts: June 16-July 23, July 23-Aug. 29. 


Kansas 

Agriculture: Kansas State College, Manhattan, June 
10-Aug. 12. Distributive: Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, May 26-July 19. Homemaking: Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, June 10-Aug. 12; Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, June 2-Aug. 1. 
Guidance: University of Kansas, Lawrence, June 23- 
Aug. 16; Kansas State College, Manhattan, June 10-30; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, June 2- 
Aug. 1; Ft. Hays Kansas State College, Hays, July 
9-11; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, June 2- 
July 30. Industrial and Industrial Arts: Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, May 26-June 13. 


Kentucky 

Home Economics: University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, June 16-July 6, July 7-July 24, July 25-Aug. 12, 
Aug. 13-Aug. 30. Industrial: University of Kentucky, 
June 16-Aug. 16. 
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Louisiana 

Agriculture: Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, June 6-Aug. 8; Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, June 16-Aug. 15; Southern University, 
Baton Rouge. Distributive: Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, June 6-Aug. 8. Industrial: Louisiana State 
University, June 6-Aug. 8. Industrial and Industrial 
Arts: Southern University, Baton Rouge, June 2- 


; Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, | 


June 9-Aug. 8. 


Maine 


Homemaking: University of Maine, Orono, June 30- | 


Aug. 8. 


Maryland 


Agriculture: Princess Anne College. Guidance: Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, June 30-Aug. 8. 


Massachusetts 


Agriculture: Massachusetts State College, Amhurst, | 
June 23-Aug. 2, Aug. 4-Sept. 18. Industrial: State | 


Teachers College, Fitchburg, June 23-July 26. 
Michigan 


Agriculture: Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
June 16-July 25, also June 16-July 5. Homemaking: 
Michigan State College, June 18-July 26, Aug. 11-29; 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
June 23-Aug. 1. Industrial: University of Michigan, 
June 23-Aug. 15. 


Minnesota 


Agriculture: University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, June 16-July 25, July 28-Aug. 29. Homemaking: 
University of Minnesota, University Farm, June 16- 
July 25, July 28-Aug. 29. Distributive: University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, June 16-July 3, July 28-Aug. 
29. Industrial and Industrial Arts: University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, June 16-July 25, July 29-Aug. 29. 


Mississippi 
Homemaking: Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, June 9-Aug. 15. 


Missouri 


Guidance: University of Missouri, Columbia, June 
10-August 29. Industrial and Industrial Arts: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, June 9-Aug. 31. 


Montana 


Agriculture: Montana State College, Bozeman, June 
1l-Aug. 16. Guidance: Montana State College. Home- 
making: Montana State College, June 9-July 11; In- 
dustrial: Montana State College. 


Nebraska 


Agriculture: University of Nebraska, Lincoln, June 


16-July 11. Homemaking: University of Nebraska, | 


June 16-July 23. 


New Hampshire 


Homemaking: University of New Hampshire, Dur- | 


ham, June 23-July 31. Industrial: Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, July 7-Aug. 15. 


New Mexico 
Agriculture: New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, State College, June 9-27. Distribu- 


tive: University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, June 
7-Aug. 6. Guidance: New Mexico Highlands University, 


Las Vegas. Homemaking: New Mexico College of A & 


(Continued on page 33) 








New and Important 
McGRAW-HILL 
VOCATIONAL BOOKS 











Electricity——Principles, Practice, 
Experiments——Siskind* 


An especially practical beginning text. $2.60 


Automotive Mechanics——Crouse* 


New, step-by-step approach covering all phases. 


Text edition, $3.60 


Workbook in Mechanical Drawing—— 
Coover* 


Projects and problems of everyday interest. In 
press 


Drafting for Electronics——Carini* 


Applies schematic drafting principles to electronics. 


$2.50 


Materials of Industry——Mersereau* 


New Fourth Edition offering a complete revision 
and new material. In press 


Principles of Tool Engineering—— 
Bloom* 


A simple introduction presenting latest advances. 


$2.40 


Fundamentals of Industrial Electronic 
Circuits——Richter 


Develops clear understanding of the performance 
ef electron tubes in fundamental combinations 
with other circuit elements. $4.50 


Raising Livestock——Peters and 
Deyoe* 
Up-to-the-minute, practical information organized 


around activities. Text edition, $2.60 


*Includes a list of correlated visual aids—motion 
pictures and film strips. 


Send for copies on approval and for latest 
Vocation Catalogue 








McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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With the Associations 


@ Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been elected president of the Delaware 
Vocational Association. 


@ L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the AVA, en 
route from California to Washington, D. C., held a con- 
ference with a group of vocational educators from the 
Central Texas area on January 22. He discussed pend- 
ing legislation pertaining to the appropriations for the 
George-Barden Act, plans which he had just negotiated 
at Los Angeles for the American Vocational Associa- 
tion convention to be held there in December, 1947, 
and the implications of vocational development as a 
result of the passage of the George-Barden Act. 


@ Ohio Industrial Arts Association will hold its spring 
conference at Columbus April 24-26. (Through an 
error, the dates were given as April 4-5 in previous 
issues of the Journal.) 


@ F.E. Just, Vocational School, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
is president of the Wisconsin Vocational Association 
this year. 


@ North Carolina Vocational Association held its an- 
nual meeting March 28, in Asheville, in connection 
with the N.C.E.A. meeting. The Association has sent a 
newsletter to all members, containing a comprehensive 
report of the AVA convention in St. Louis in Decem- 
ber, 1946. A strong state organization was the theme 
of the state convention this year. 


@ Oklahoma Vocational Association held its 16th an- 
nual meeting at Oklahoma City Feb. 14. O. E. Gaines, 
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Another reason for the 
accuracy of Logan Lathes 


On specially designed machines the V-ways 
and flat ways of Logan Lathe beds are ma- 
chined and then precision ground to within 
.0005” of parallelism. At every point along 
the ways carriage and tailstock are in precise 
alignment with the headstock, and movement 
in either direction is in a true parallel to the 
SPECIFICATIONS COM- axis of the ball bearing ted Logan spindl 
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vocational agriculture teacher at Watonga, Okla., was 
elected president. 


@ Mrs. Evelyn Messer, president of the Florida Voca- 
tional Association, has announced the convention date 
of that Association as April 17. 


@ Virginia Vocational Association, which is a depart- 
ment of the Virginia Education Association, elected 
Harvey S. Seal as vice-president-at-large and Nettie 
Yowell as secretary, at the annual meeting. Catherine 
Bauserman was elected vice-president of the home 
economics section. Rosemary McMillan, president, and 
Katherine Crippen, H. Wayne Everett, S. W. Lee, and 
Roy Newkirk, vice-presidents, are serving the second 
year of their two-year terms. Each section gave a re- 
port at the morning meeting. 


@ Mississippi Vocational Association held its annual 
meeting March 21 in conjunction with the MEA. 
H. E. Maulden, director of vocational education, ex- 
plained the implications of the George-Barden Act and 
Eleanor M. Zeis explained the new program of voca- 
tional information and guidance which is being devel- 
oped in the state. 


@ West Virginia Vocational Association held a meeting 
March 26-27 at Jackson Mill. Officers for the year 1946- 
47 were C. W. Hill, Morgantown, president; Henry 
Knight, Charleston, secretary-treasurer. 


@ California Industrial Education Association will hold 
its annual convention at Santa Barbara April 26. The 
State Council will meet the preceding day. This year’s 
convention will include exhibits from various schools, 
and entertainment arranged by the Santa Barbara 
members. To stimulate professional initiative the CIEA 
sponsors educational research in the field of practical 
arts for people working on degrees. 


New AVA Appointment 


The American Vocational 
Association announces the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Carlton E. 
Wright as director of research 
and publications. 

Dr. Wright’s appointment 
was made on the joint recom- 
mendation of the American 
Vocational Association Execu- 
tive Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Research‘and Publi- 

, cations. He will work as an 

Carlton E. Wright assistant to the Executive Sec- 

retary, L.‘ H. Dennis, having as his major responsibility 

the development of the functions of research and pub- 

lication of the American Vocational Association. He 

began his work in the Washington office on February 
1, 1947. 

Prior to coming to the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Wright was director of the New York 
State Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics 
at Cobleskill, New York. A native of Vermont, and a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, College of 
Agriculture, he took his masters and Ph.D. degrees 
at Cornell University. He has worked as a teacher, a 
teacher-trainer, and as an administrator in the field of 
vocational education with experience in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and New York. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
M, June 2-July 28, June 2-Aug. 9. Industrial: New 
Mexico Highlands University. 


New York 


Agriculture: New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell, July 1-Aug. 9. Distributive: New York State 
Cellege for Teachers, Albany, June 30-Aug. 13. 
Homemaking: New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City, June 3-27, July 1-18; July 
1-25; July 21-Aug. 8; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
July 1-Aug. 9. Industrial and Industrial Arts: Cornell 
University, Ithaca; State Teachers College, Buffalo; 
State Teachers College, Oswego; New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City; University of the 
State of New York, 227 East Ninth St., New York 
City, June 30-Aug. 8; University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 


Nevada 


Homemaking: University of Nevada, Reno, June 11- 
July 18. 


North Carolina 


Distributive: Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, June 9-July 19. Industrial 
Arts: North Carolina State College of Agriculture & 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh, June 16-Aug. 15. 


North Dakota 


Agriculture: North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. Industrial: North Dakota State School of Sci- 
ence, Wahpeton, June 16-Aug. 22. 


Ohio 

Agriculture: Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Homemaking: Ohio State University, June 17-Aug. 29. 
Industrial and Guidance: University of Cincinnati 
Teachers College, Cincinnati, June 19-July 28, June 
23-July 3. 


Oklahoma 


Agriculture: Langston University, Langston. Dis- 
tributive: Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, June 
9-Aug. 1. Homemaking: Oklahoma A & M College, 
June 10-Aug. 1; University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
June 1-July 30. 


Oregon 


Guidance: Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 
17-28. Homemaking: Oregon State College, June 16- 
July 25. 


Pennsylvania 


Agriculture: Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, June 10-Sept. 20. Homemaking: Pennsylvania 
State College, June 30-Aug. 9; State Teachers College, 
Indiana, June 2-July 11; July 14-Aug. 22. Industrial 
and Industrial Arts: Pennsylvania State College, Inter- 
session, June 10-27, main session, June 30-Aug. 9, 
post sessions, Aug. 11-Sept. 20; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, June 30-Aug. 9. 


Puerto Rico 

Industrial: University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
June 9-July 25. 
Rhode Island 


2 Agriculture: Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
uly 1-—_—_——__, 


(Continued on page 39) 
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New texts for vocational courses 


PLASTIC CRAFT 


By 
E. S. DeWick and J. H. Cooper 


This is an outstanding text for your Industrial Arts courses, providing 
a wealth of the most stimulating and varied kind of work. The first 
complete guide to shop, handicraft and studio work in a medium par- 
ticularly well adapted to school use, PLASTIC CRAFT contains work 
for all degrees of skill and all levels of instruction in both junior and 
senior high school. It can be used in any shop—general, metal, or wood; 
and its scores of projects allow each teacher to select work according to 
the equipment on hand. It gives all the information needed about mate- 
rials and where to get them, and about every tool and operation that 
can be used for working plastics in the school shop or art class. It also 
includes basic instruction in good design. Many original, new designs and 
ideas for using fine art techniques such as etching and painting are sug- 
gested in the projects. And the whole book is planned for ease in teaching. 
All directions are clear and simple, and are accompanied on the same or 
facing page with large, step-by-step illustrations. 184 pages. 84%4x111/4. $5.00 


AIRCRAFT 
WOODWORK 


By 
Rollen H. Drake 


The first of a new series of texts for aircraft mechanics training, this 
book gives all the information and instruction needed to meet the CAA 
license requirements for aircraft mechanics in woodwork. It is notably 
well organized for teaching, is very fully iHustrated, and is thoroughly 
practical. Written by an experienced teacher who supervised much of the 
CAA approved ground school training during the war, the instruction in 
this book is completely in line with the professional requirements of the 
aircraft woodworker today. It ificludes full material on woods—their 
selection for each part of an airplane, detection of flaws, etc. It contains 
full instruction in all the tools and techniques of the woodworker. And 
it gives step-by-step training projects in the construction and approved 
repairs, according to standard specifications, of all wood, plywood- and 
fabric-covered parts of an airplane. Elementary instruction in blueprint 
reading, safety practices, a glossary of terms and an illustrated glossary 
of tools are also included. 197 pages. $3.50 


Write us, or ask our agent, for sample 
copies of these books if you want 


to examine them for text adoption. 
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THERE ARE SCHOLASTIC 
CLASSROOM MAGAZINES! 


Issued by Scholastic Corporation, pub- 
lishers for the AVA, of the AVJournal 


Valuable, stimulating, popu- 
lar with students, helpful to 
teachers, published weekly, 
and tailored to fit specific 
classroom needs. They are: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Avail- 
able in English, Social Studies 
and Combination Editions — 
for 10th, 11th and 12th grade 


classes. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC The 


popular, all-purpose magazine 
of maximum value, interest 
and guidance in 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. 


WORLD WEEK a superior So- 
cial Studies weekly for students 
of World History, World Geog- 
raphy, Economics and Civics. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH The 
ideal new tool for Commercial 
and Business English teach- 
ers. Arouses interest in prac- 
tical language skill, provides 


uniquely effective aids to prog- 
ress. 


PREP The only classroom 
magazine devoted to the spe- 
cial requirements of Occupa- 
tional and Vocational’ Guid- 
ance, Distributive Education 
classes, etc. 


Send today for our FREE 


descriptive brochure— 


“WINDOWS ON A 
WORLD IN THE MAKING” 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet: 
“Windows on a World in the Making” 





@ Oklahoma Has New 
Technical School 


Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwa- 
ter, has organized the Oklahoma 
A & M School of Technical Training 
to fit the needs of both G.I.’s and in- 
dustry, for a practical, workable ed- 
ucation. 

Overcrowded conditions on _ the 
campus prevented setting up this type 
of education as extensively as was 
needed. The former Glennan Hospital 
at Okmulgee with 90 buildings was 
ideal in location. The plant includes 
concrete block and brick buildings 
connected by enclosed ramps; housing 
facilities for 1,500 or more; steam 
heat, light, and water, There are 50 
spacious classrooms, many heavy 
machine laboratory buildings former- 
ly used as warehouses, a fire depart- 
ment, infirmary, a laundry, five cafe- 
terias, and a bakery. 

Oklahoma A & M School of Tech- 
nical Training is now one of the few 
schools with full housing and educa- 
tional facilities open to married and 
un-married service men and women, 
and to out-of-state students. Entrance 
requirements are based on capacity 
and experience rather than high 
school graduation. The school has four 
divisions: Agriculture, intensive busi- 
ness, industrial education, and foods. 

In agriculture, students utilize farms 
and the county agent’s services for 
field work. The division of business 
education emphasizes basic techniques 
and skills and human relations, and is 
coordinated with other schools. Stu- 
dents in auto mechanics, agriculture, 
or foods learn to set up accounts in 
their specific fields. 

Instructors in the trade courses are 
craftsmen who utilize trade commit- 
tees in organizing courses of study so 
training will meet demands of indus- 
try. Units now taught are automechan- 
ics, building trades and related work, 
body and fender repair, Diesel engine 
operations, electrical maintenance, 
plumbing and steamfitting mainte- 
nance, printing, radio repair, laundry, 
refrigeration, shoe repair, and to be 
added are dry clez .ing and pressing 
and air conditioning. 

The foods division planned to offer 
comprehensive courses in restaurant 
practices and baking by the second 
semester, with experience and super- 
vision in the school cafeterias where 
operation, planning, purchasing, ac- 
counting, menus, foods, and public 
contacts will be taught. Baking will 
be operated as an auxiliary enterprise 
with supervisory laboratory courses in 
purchasing, baking procedures, and 
distribution and selling. 

A placement bureau will become a 
clearing house for placing trained 
technicians in industry and a follow- 
up system will keep training up-to- 
date and correct any weaknesses.— 
L. K. Covelle, Director, School of 
Technical Training, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


@ New State Director 


Tracy E, Dale, former field repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed assistant 
commissioner of education and direc- 
tor of vocational education for Mis- 
souri. He succeeds Roy Scantlin, who 
retired as commissioner of education 
and director of vocational education, 
following adoption of a new constitu- 
tion providing for an appointed state 
commissioner of education. Hubert 
Wheeler is Missouri’s first appointed 
commissioner. 

Mr. Dale is a native Missourian, a 
graduate of the State University, for- 
mer teacher and superintendent in the 
public schools. He served in both 
World Wars, and recently has been in 
charge of distribution of surplus prop- 
erty to Missouri Schools as a field 
representative of the U. S. Office. 


@ Georgia Distributors 


Georgia Distributors held their an- 
nual convention in Augusta Feb. 27- 
March 1, with approximately 300 dis- 
tributive education students in at- 
tendance. 

The first day was given over to a 
general get-acquainted, with business 
sessions the second and third day. A 
luncheon meeting included a speaking 
contest, club paper contest, and a dis- 
play of merchandise manuals prepared 
by D.E. Students. Winners were hon- 
ored at the Friday night banquet. 

Officers of the State Club, elected 
at a meeting at Macon preceding the 
convention are: President, Malcolm 
Barksdale, East Point; vice president, 
Alleen Martin, Rome; second vice 
president, Martha Bush, Columbus; 
secretary, Frances James, Augusta 
The Master of Ceremonies was Alan 
Meisel, Atlanta. 


Women 


(Continued from page 11) ‘ 


related to homemaking such as home 
service, child care, and school lunch 
and-restaurant services. These sepa- 
rate committees should later be 
brought together to formulate recom- 
mendations for such occupational 
training. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nettie Yowell, assistant supervisor in charge 
of Girls work, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

Rosa Loving, assistant supervisor of home 
economics, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Caroline H. Wilson, assistant supervisor of 
household arts education and of trade and in- 
dustrial education for girls and women, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass., 'e- 
cording secretary. 

Ethel Wooden, principal of Whitney Girls 
Vocational High School, Toledo, O. 

Blanche M. Penn, supervisor of girls’ trades, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
vice-chairman. 

Maude Willi . head, home economics 
education, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Col., Chairman. 
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Office Training 


(Continued from page 17) 


education experts alike. This neglect, 
instead of being corrected by busi- 
ness, is aided and abetted. The 
N.O.M.A., unlike salesmanagers’ and 
industrialists’ organizations, seems to 
think it unworthy of its staff to go to 
Washington and seek aid for office 
training. 

In the earlier versions of the 
George-Barden bill there was a $4,- 
000,000 appropriation for office train- 
ing. In the closing sessions of Con- 
gress, those phases of the appropria- 
tion which did not have strong sup- 
port were eliminated, and office train- 
ing was among those dropped. The 
lack of attention given in the hear- 
ings to office training was pathetic. 
Only after strong urging was any- 
thing done. 

Such complaisance with things as 
they are is difficult to understand. 
Some of it possibly is caused by the 
opposition of private business school 
interests. They are, however, pri- 
marily interesied in producing junior 
accountants and stenographers and 
this they are doing quite well. They 
should not and will not attempt to 
train general clerical workers for be- 
ginning jobs. It could not be a profit- 
able activity for them. 

The influence of unionization on 
office training already is evident. 
Even the office managers are recog- 


nizing that unionization is just around 
the corner. Unionization in the office 
will have the same results it has in 
the factory—standardization of jobs; 
standardization of quantity and qual- 
ity of work performed. 

The schools, in general, have done 
nothing to produce job standardiza- 
tion in this field. The correction of 
this situation is the responsibility of 
all concerned. Business educators 
need to become keenly conscious of 
the techniques used in getting Federal 
legislation. Vocational education lead- 
ers need to realize that when one 
phase of vocational education limps 
the entire program is failing. They 
should not be so naive as to think 
that improvement in distributive edu- 
cation will also result in better office 
job training. Most important, office 
managers must recognize their re- 
sponsibility for insisting on improve- 
ment in this area, and be vigorous in 
giving dynamic leadership in making 
this important phase of job training 
functional. 

Unionization is on the way. If the 
three above-mentioned groups fail, 
the unions will set up patterns of 
their own; they may not be entirely 
satisfactory. If this is so, these three 
groups undoubtedly will complain. 
Unions will work out standardization 
of office practices so as to benefit their 
objectives. How much wiser it would 
be to work out standardization of 
office procedures as a common enter- 
prise so that office efficiency will be 





improved instead of handicapped as it 
will quite likely be if one group dom- 
inates the patterning of such work 
standards to the neglect of all other 
interested groups. 

Office training is important. It has 
failed to keep up with current occu- 
pational trends. Federal aid is needed 
to correct this situation. The correc- 
tion of this neglect is the responsi- 
bility of vocational leaders, of busi- 
ness educators, and of office managers. 
If they work together there is little 
question that they could get action. 
In this session of Congress, every 
effort should be made to provide for 
improvement of this neglected field. 


@ New Contributing Editor 


John R. Ludington, professor of in- 
dustrial arts education and head of 
the department, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and state supervisor of industrial 
arts, is the new contributing editor for 
industrial arts for the American Vo- 
cational Journal. 

Mr. Ludington succeeds E. E. Eric- 
son, Santa Barbara College, Univer- 
sity of California, whose term of office 
has expired. 

A graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Mr. Ludington served in the 
schools of Ohio and Indiana before 
going to North Carolina in 1940. He 
has written extensively on industrial 
arts and is a member of 12 industrial 
arts and educational associations. 
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Higgins American Drawing Inks 


You gain pin-point accuracy and add to the appearance of y ar 
mechanical drawings when you execute them in Higgins Ameri- 
can Drawing Inks. The controlled surface tension of Higgins SZ 
Inks insures precision; they flow freely and evenly into clear, 
sharp-edged, accurate lines—broad or fine. Draughtsmen, whose 
margin for error is slight, make Higgins Inks an important part 
of their plans. Make them part of yours. Ask your dealer for 


Higgins American Drawing Inks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
SINCE 1880 
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re Welding 
Suggestions 
for 
AG. Teachers and 
Teacher-Trainers 
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NEW low-cost Welding Manual an- 

nounced by Lincoln tlectric. Tells 
how to strike an arc, lay beads, weld 
all types of joints, weld cast iron, hard- 
face. Illustrates procedures and farm 
applications for are welding. Has 32 
pages, 88 illustrations. Durable cover. 
Suggested as an aid to are welding in- 
struction in schools. Price 25¢ each, 
postpaid. Available from The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Dept. 721, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








A precision-built 
tool for master me- 
chanics and crafts- 
men. Unsurpassed 
for grinding, drill- 
ing, routing, carv- 
ing, sawing, finish- 
ing and 9,994 other 
uses. Runs on AC- 
DC, with more ex- 
clusive features 
than any other tool. 


CAS CO%ar TOOL KIT. 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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Essential Business Mathematics, by 
Llewellyn R. Snyder. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, N. Y., 1947. 
434 pages, $2.75. 

A collegiate text in arithmetic pre- 
senting the fundamentals of business 


| mathematics and refresher work in 
| computation. 


Industrial 


Elementary Radio Servicing, by Wil- 
liam R. Wellman. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1947. 260 
pages, $3. 75. 
Intended for those who have some 

knowledge of the principles of radio 

receiver construction and wish to 


| apply this knowledge to radio servic- 
| ing. 


| Monufacturing Processes, by Myron 


L. Begeman. John Wiley & Sons, 
Ine., New York, N. Y., second edi- 
tion, 1947. 626 pages, $5.00. 

The book is designed for training 
in the technical fundamentals of im- 
portant manufacturing processes, en- 
gineering materials, and the modern 
machine tools necessary for process- 
ing these materials. 


Plastic Molds, Design, Construction, 
Use, by Gordon B. Thayer. 
Huebner Publication, Cleveland, 
Mhio. 1946. 272 pages. 

The book, in its third edition, has 
been brought up to date and describes 
a complicated mechanical procedure 
in an understandable manner. 


Your Craft Book, Louis V. Newkirk 
and LaVada Zutter, International 
Textbook Co., Scranton 9, Pa., 1947. 
224 pages, $4.00. 

The book offers 108 well-designed 
projects. It is well illustrated and ex- 
planations are clear. 


Plastics and You, by Stephen Bass. 
Eastwood-Steli, New York, N. Y., 
1947. 190 pages, $2.75. 

The story of the growth and his- 
tory of plastics, their uses and prob- 
able future. 


| The Plastics Industry, by Josephine 


Perry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1947. 127 
pages, $2.00. 

Methods of molding, latest uses of 


| plastic, research, and probable future 
| development are covered. 


Guidance 
Mary Allen, Publicity Girl, by Marcia 
Paul. Julian Messner, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 215 pages, $2.00. 
In story form, the job of a publicity 
worker is told, with facts and an ex- 


citing story interwoven. 
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Nancy Naylor, Visiting Nurse, by 
Elisabeth Lansing, Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., New York, N. Y., 1947. 241 
pages, $2.00. 

In story form, the daily activities of 

a visiting nurse in a small city are 

made vivid. 





Paper Covers 


Occupational Briefs on America’s Ma- 
jor Job Fields. Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 1946. 4 pages each 15¢ 
each. No. 167, Special Librarians; 
No. 168, Florists; No. 169, Citrus 
Fruit and Nut Farmers; No. 170, 
Bowling Alley Workers; No. 171, 
Owning Your Own Repair Services; 
No. 172, Food Dehydration Workers. 


You and Your Future, Unit No. 1; 
Exploring Occupations, Unit No. 2; 
and Success in the World of Work, 
Unit No. 3, R. Floyd Cromwell and 
Morgan D. Parmenter. The Psycho- 
logical Corp., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1946. Single copy, 
45c. 

This set of text books has been de- 
veloped from a similar series used in 
Canadian schools, and is designed for 
use in occupations courses. 


Practical Nursing, An Analysis of the 
Practical Nurse Occupation with 
Suggestions for the Organization of 
Training Programs. Arthur B. Wrig- 
ley, Director of Study. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 55c. 


A Career in Life Insurance Sales and 
Service. Educational Division, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


A Career as Actuary, and Actuarial 
Examinations. The Actuarial Society 
of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., and American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, 135 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


Learning to Weld, Lincolr Electric 
Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 25c. 


How to Organize and Operate a Hiah 
School Cooperative Class of Retail- 
ing in Distributive Education, and 
How to Organize and Operate an 
Evening Program in Distributive 
Education. South Dakota Division 
of Vocational Education, Denart- 
mon of Public Instruction, Pierre 


Revort of the Food and Agricultvre 
Organization Preparatory Commis- 
sion on World Food Proposals, FAO 
oo United Nations, Washington, 


Idea File, American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Requirements for Vocational Teacher 
Training and Certification in Trades 
and Industries in the Various States 
and Territories, by Cecelia Ruth 
Earhart. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kansas. Developed 
at University of Cincinnati for the 
doctor of education degree. 


The Disabled Find Jobs, How Wiscon- 
sin “Your State” Helps. Bulletin of 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education. 


Recommended Activities for Indus- 
trial Arts Classes in the Secondary 
Schools, Prepared by sub-commit- 
tee on Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, Department of 
Education, New Jersey. 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies, a 
Guide for Shop Stewards and Su- 
pervisors, and Arbitration of Griev- 
ances, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students, National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, 7144 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


e@ Customer is Right 


“The customer is right” particularly 
when she is an experienced teacher 
indicating what is wanted from sum- 
mer study. A novel request from 
teachers attending a workshop last 
summer at the University of Illinois 
has led to an innovation in services to 
teachers at that institution: a “Prac- 
ticum in Home Economics Education.” 

Any home economist can enjoy for 
one week the opportunity requested, 
any time between June 9 and August 
2. The opportunities are (1) for in- 
dividual conferences with the head 
of home economics education and 
(2) for free use of an outstanding 
collection of home economics books 
and bulletins, state and city courses 
of study, evaluation materials, and 
other helpful publications not readily 
available to teachers.—Letitia Walsh, 
Head, Home Economics Education, U. 
of Illinois. 


@ School Renamed 


George Westinghouse Vocational 
High School now is the name of the 
school formerly known as Brooklyn 
High School for Specialty Trades in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The school was re- 
named at a ceremony Feb. 21, for the 
genius who developed alternating cur- 
rent systems for mass utilization of 
electricity. 

Among the speakers and guests of 
honor were Morris E. Siegel, assistant 
superintendent of schools in New 
York, director of the school when 
it opened in 1919; George Piggott, 
Jr., associate superintendent; Regent 
Susan Brandeis; Andrew G. Clau- 
son, Jr., President, Board of Edu- 
cation; I, David Cohen, principal 
of school; Herbert H. Rogge, vice 
president, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; Edwin Palm, president, Student 
Organization; Mrs. Betty Hawley 
Donnelly, Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, Honorable John J. Bennett, dep- 
uty Mayor, and Géorge H. Fern, man- 
aging Editor, Americal Vocational 
Journal. 


@ Course Outlines 


Instructors in the Georgia adult 
program of distributive education, 
meeting in Atlanta, developed course 
outlines on Mathematics for Distribu- 
tion, Sales Promotion, Business Prin- 
ciples and Management, Personnel 
Leadership, Principles of Selling, Reg- 
ulations Affecting Business, Buying 
and Merchandising, Business English, 
Credit and Collections, Restaurant 
Management, and Establishing and 
Operating a Small Business. 

Those participating were Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hagins, Savannah; Mrs. Mary Alice 
Kinney, H. R. Smith, J. R. Wommack, 
Alpha Hines, Mrs. Alice Pipkin, John 
Sewell, and C. Kemp Hoff, all of At- 
lanta; Mrs. Jean Westbrook, Macon; 
and M. E. Colley, Brunswick. 


Standards 


(Continued from page 8) 


training courses as its objective. The 
reasons back of this suggestion follow: 

1. To clarify the matter of course 
titles and content. A casual examina- 
tion of the course titles in many 
teacher-training centers indicates the 
wide variation in terminology in use. 
Furthermore, the course titles do not 
always imply the course content, 
which is unfortunate. 

2. To enable teacher-training insti- 
tutions to properly evaluate and credit 
courses taken in other places. 

3. To avoid the overlapping of 
course content which is an outstand- 
ing criticism of the present system. 

To eliminate the “short-horn” 
composite courses which in most cases 
lack thoroughness. 

5. To insure a more adequate train- 
ing despite the fact that some of the 


teacher-trainers may be new in the | 


—BOOKS 


work and have had a limited personal 
experience. 

6. To give assurance to the local 
administrators who hire these teach- 
ers that the prospective candidates 
have had specific and professional 
training for their work. 

7. To make possible the granting of 
teaching certificates that may be rec- 
ognized in other states without 
reservation. 

8. To discourage the introduction of 
courses of temporary value, courses 
on the supervisory level, or courses 
on the graduate level as a part of the 
basic preparation for teaching. 

9. To reduce credit chasing by re- 
quiring specific courses in lieu of a 
certain number of credits in a general 
field of education. 

10. To assist some teacher-trainers 
to offer the desired courses rather 
than accept existing courses offered 
to general education students by 
members of the school of education 
faculty. 

11. To avoid the tendency of local 
supervisors to offer a “pet” course 
which does not meet the needs of the 
vocational teacher. 

Although some difficulties may be 
involved in such a plan, it is quite 
evident that the advantages far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. There need 
be no fear of standards established by 
competent leaders in any field of 
education provided the accepted 
standards are subjected to periodic 
revision. 








Your students 
willlike projects « 
lm PLASTICS 


Plastics are simple to cut, 
shape, carve and dye. With 
easy-to-learn skill, your 


students can produce pro- 
fessional - ap 


aring proj- 
ects that will win exclama- 
tions of admiration from 


their friends and parents. 
HANDBOOK TELLS HOW 
TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 


The new _ Carmen - Bronson 

PLASTICS HANDBOOK de- 

scribes in detail the profession- 

al techniques of fabricating 

Plexiglas. cite, Bakelite, Poly- ’ 

styrene, Lignolite and other plas- 

tics. It discusses business opportunities in the 
plastics field; and gives working plans for many 
simple and advanced construction projects. 


CATALOG LISTS ALL MATERIALS 

The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG gives you complete prices 
and data on all the materials you need for classroom use 
Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Lumarith, Lignolite, Tenite, 
Polystyrene, ete., in sheets, rods, tubes and special forms 
—crystal-clear and in many rich, glowing colors. Also lists 
Qumerous cements, dyes, compounds, accessories, supplies 
and semi-fabricated kits. Extra low prices—plus large 
discounts for quantity purchases! 


GET CATALOG AND HANDBOOK FREE! 
The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG, and a copy of the Car- 
men-Bronson PLASTICS HANDBOOK, will be sent with- 
out charge to any shopwork instructor or school purchasing 
agent. Request your copies of these important books at once! 


CARMEN-BRONSON COMPANY 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 4W, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SHOP 








APPLIED FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 


Text, laboratory | and com- 
bined. Gives essential theories, experiments, 
demonstrations. Assignment units instruct stu- 
dents in the proper procedure for each job 
encountered. 320 pps. $2.50. Cornetet & Fox. 


a or * 





ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 


A complete series of operational units for be- 
ginners on the engine lathe. Charts and tables 
for the lathe operator included. Job sheets in 
blueprint form give the student opportunity to 
read technical drawings and to apply infor- 
mation he interprets to actual work on the 
lathe. $1.60. Whipple & Baudek. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY 
This is a combination text-workbook. Designed 
to help the learner acquire basic information 
by experi tati The information and in- 


and 





struction is suppl ted by q i 
directions for d ti i 
256 pps. $1.60. Cornetet & Fox. 








AP 


METHODS OF MEASUREMENT 


Combination text and | manual thet 
provides a thorough working knowledge of 
measuring devices and their uses. Valuable in- 
formation on precision i ” Pp 
nying the text is set of tests covering entire 
book. 136 pps. $1.00. Cornetet. 





Published in Bloomington, Illinois, by 


McKNIGHT— 
—& McKNIGHT 
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Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co. has 
an 8-page catalog describing their 
Perfection Kilns and their application 
to firing china, glass, pottery, tile, 
glazes, etc. They are built in two mod- 
els of four different sizes each. Spec- 
ifications and replacement parts infor- 
mation is included. 


Radio City Products Company’s new 
catalog No. 129 is now being mailed. 
Along with the latest improved RCP 


TEST INSTRUMENT 


models it carries a complete listing of 
the Reiner line of precision equip- 
ment. Whether testing requirements 
call for an inexpensive pocket multi- 
tester or a precision instrument, the 
equipment is in this catalog. 

















Gaining 
New 
Favor! 


THE NEW 
HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 
HARRIS AND HUSTON 
Covers every topic in the well- 


balanced home economics 
course. 


THE JUDY BOND 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 
CONTAINING EICHT TITLES 


Eight full-color booklets by 


| specialists in each field. 





D.C. Heath & Company 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
London 


| Boston 

| Atlanta 
Dallas 
Rae tiie 
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SENTS 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


As a service to our readers we present this round-up of new 
equipment, materials, and catalogs of interest to vocational edu- 


cators. For further information 


TIONAL JOURNAL, 220 E. 42nd St., 


South Bend Lathe Works has devel- 
oped a powerful electric grinding at- 
tachment for use on lathes and other 
machine tools. Designed primarily for 
precision external grinding, it is 
equipped with a 4” x %” grinding 
wheel which is driven by a constant 
speed continuous duty % h.p. motor. 
This permits taking heavier sustained 
cuts than would be practical with a 
universal type motor of the same rated 
horse power. Available with frame 
sizes to fit the various sizes of South 
Bend Lathes, this grinding attachment 
can be adapted to other makes of 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, 
planers, etc. 


E. H. Sheldon and Co. have a new 
358 page catalogue-handbook pro- 
duced as a guide for industrial and 
educational laboratories as well as vo- 
cational and industrial arts depart- 
ments, in the selection of equipment. 
It includes carefully engineered sug- 
gestions for planning and laying out 
homemaking classrooms and voca- 
tional and industrial arts shops, based 
on a study of data supplied by the 
Federal and state departments of ed- 
ucation. 


Holub “Flex Spot” Flash-Lites, in- 
corporating a major design change, 
are available in three styles. They are 


equipped with a flexible metallic tub- 
ing which can be bent at any angle 
and held in the adjusted position. The 
tubing can be wound around rods or 
pipes and when laid on a ledge gives 
a spot where wanted. 


American Stove Co. provides new 
Magic Chef ranges at the dealer’s 
regular price plus cost of installation 
to school home economics depart- 
ments. 


write to the AMERICAN VOCA- 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Ozalid, a division of General Ani- 
line and Film Corp. has produced a 
new Ozalid Streamliner, a positive 
printing, dry developing machine. It is 
designed to meet the printmaking’ re- 
quirements of business offices, draft- 
ing rooms, schools and colleges. In 
seconds the Streamliner reproduces 














photographic material from translu- 
cent film positives which can be made 
from any negative, Ozalid Dryphotos 
possess full tonal values and can be 
used in sales booklets, to make en- 
gravings, etc. 


Windsor Products Co. have pro- 
duced a new “Cotton Queen” con- 
tainer for loose cotton, so necessary 
for powder, freshener, makeup, and 
nail polish remover. It is made of 
Plexiglas and comes in jewel tones. 





COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
“Practical education at a mile-high level.’ Two 4- 
week periods, beginning JUNE 23 and JULY 21, of 
an expanded program of | Agricultural Education, 
Distributive Ed and Counseling, 
Home E Home E Ed i Indus- 
trial Arts Education, Physical Education for Men, 
Trade and Industrial Education at both the graducte 
and undergraducte level. 


Order Next Year's Supply Now 
tl YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 











1000 Slidecraft & 10 Boxes Crayons 
Nothing Else to Buy—No Glass—No Tape 








ON-FARM TRAINING 


Farm management advice—when to sell and buy 
—price outlook—economic trends. Published in 
Doane we gene od Digest. Twice each month 
helps make practical farm decisions—approved 
for veteran training in many states. Write for 
free samples of releases and instructors’ refer- 
ence guide. 

DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
Box 532, 5579 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Summer School 


(Continued from page 33) 


South Carolina 


Industrial and Industrial Arts: 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son, June 18-July 30. 


South Dakota 


Agriculture: South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, June 9-July 16, 
July 17-Aug. 23. Guidance: (tenta- 
tive) University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, June 2-July 11. 


Tennessee 


Homemaking: University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, June 16-Aug. 29. 
Industrial: University of Tennessee, 
June 16-Aug. 28. 


Texas 


Agriculture: Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, June-August; Tex- 
as College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, June 2-July 12. Home- 
prongs Texas State College for Wo- 
men, Denton, June 4-July 16; Texas 
Technological College, June 6-July 
17. Industrial Arts: Texas A & M, Col- 
lege Station, June 9-July 19. ‘Indus- 
trial: Joint agreement between Texas 
A & M College, University of Texas, 
and the State Board for summer 
school to be taught jointly by Texas 
A & M and University of Texas. The 
1947 session will be at Texas A & M 
June 9-July 19, and the 1948 session 
at University of Texas, Austin. 


Utah 


Guidance: University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan. Homemaking: Uni- 
versity of Utah, June 16-July 19. 
Industrial and Industrial Arts: Utah 
State Agricultural College, June 9- 
July 18. 





TOOL OF 
800! USES 





JACK OF ALL TRADES AND MASTER OF PLENTY 
—It's the tool of experts and ideal for students 
teo because it’s quick, deft, easy to handle. 
Universally used by hobbyists to make ship, 
plane and train models, costume jewelry, to 
engrave on glass, tool leather handbags, bill- 
folds, etc. 

Handee is the original tool of this type and 
it’s still today’s finest. Works on metals, alloys, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, plastics, etc. Runs at 
@ cool 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. Wt., 12 ox. 

COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Handee in steel 
case with complete accessory assortment 
$27.50. Handee only with 7 accessories $20.50. 

Write for free 52-page Manval 

CHICAGO ‘vic "Lh & MFG. CO. 

1101 W. Monroe.’ opt. AJ, Chicago 7, Ill. 








Vermont 


Industrial and Industrial Arts: Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, June 
16-July 3. 


Virginia 


Homemaking: Madison College, 
pe og June 16- July 19, Jul 
19-Aug. 22; Radford College, Radford, 
June 15-Aug. 20. 


Washington 


Homemaking: University of Wash- | 


ington, Seattle, June 23-Aug. 22. Dis- 
tributive: University of Washington, 
July 24-Aug. 7. Industrial: University 
of Washington, July 24-Aug. 8. 


West Virginia 


Agriculture: College of Agriculture, 
Morgantown, June 4-July 15. Home- 
making: West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, June 2-21; June 16-28, 
June 23-July 12, July 14-26; Marshall 
College, Huntington, June 4-July 9. 


Wisconsin 


Distributive: University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, June 23-Aug. 15. Guid- 
ance: Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
June 16-July 7. Industrial Arts: Stout 
Institute, June 16-July 7. Industrial: 
University of Wisconsin. 


Wyoming 


Guidance: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, June 9-August 17. Home- 
making: University of Wyoming, June 
6-August 16, June 23-July 25. Indus- 
trial: University of Wyoming, June 
9-Aug. 16. 


e “What Is Your Career?” 
On Radio in Louisiana 


S. M. Jackson, chairman of the vo- 
cational guidance committee of the 
Baton Rouge Kiwanis Club, has been 
active in getting radio guidance pro- 
grams inaugurated in Louisiana. 
Through the Baton Rouge club a se- 
ries of vocational guidance radio pro- 
grams has been inaugurated over sta- 
tion WJBO, Baton Rouge, and is 
spreading to other radio stations in 
the state. These broadcasts are given 
each Tuesday of the week at 6:45 
p.m. There will be 55 programs 
broadcast during 1947. 

The broadcasts are titled, “What is 
Your Career?” and are designed to 
give information on various vocations 
in order to help individuals choose 
wisely. It is the first of its kind in 
civic club activities in the state in 
which such guidance information is 


ove over the radio. Outstanding in- | 
ividuals in each vocation are inter- | 


viewed in each broadcast. 

The programs are being received 
enthusiastically. All schools, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and civic clubs 
were contacted for cooperation in the 
project. Newspapers carry a state- 
ment about each week’s offering. The 
subjects are timely and tell how to 
plan a career and prepare for the 
chosen vocation as well as giving in- 
teresting information on the various 
vocations. 

Members of the club feel that the 
activity is developing a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive, and serviceable citi- 


zenry. 
Subjects for April were Marketing, | 


Investment, Facilitating Services, Op- 





erations, and Engineering. 









| An Invaluable Aid to All 
Shop Teachers 
ORGANIZING ano 
TEACHING tue 
GENERAL SHOP 
Louis V. Newkirk 


in this new book, Newkirk has 
reinvestigated the whole problem 
of organization and teaching un- 
der general shop conditions and 
swept overboard most of the 
ideas of older texts. He shows 
projects to demonstrate how much 
appeal can be put into the prop- 
erly selected problem. The anal- 
ysis of the meaning of the gen- 
eral shop in relation to unit shops 
and the school system is made 
with as much graphic interest as 
the coverage of projects. Probably 
$4.50 


COURSE MAKING IN 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
John F. Friese $3.50 


213 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ill. 
Yama THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS seme 




















SKETCHING e LAYOUT ¢« DESIGN 
with CADO 


FLO-MASTER 


Use It On Any Surface 


Flo-Master brings new techniques to com- 
mercial and fine arts, decoration, lettering 
and cartooning. It is indispensable in work- 
shops for marking, labelling, layout, color 
identification, wood, cloth, glass, metal, 
leather marking and hundreds of other uses. 
Fine, medium or broad lines. Automatic 
valve. Leakproof. Pocket sized, all-alumi- 





| num. Cado Inks—black and 7 colors are per- 
manent, dry instantly. 


Ask your art supply dealer to dem- 
onstrate Flo-Master or write us. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
135A West 23rd St., N. Y. 
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Whos Who 


Franklin R. Zeran, formerly spe- 
cialist, occupational information and 
guidance, has been appointed special- 
ist, pupil personnel and work pro- 
grams, in the Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


Dr. C. S. Anderson has returned to 
his position as professor of agricul- 
tural education, Pennsylvania State 
College, after completing an 8-month 
assignment with UNRRA in Europe. 


Aubrey D. Faries has _ replaced 
Plasco Moore as retail training spe- 
cialist in the credit field, for the Uni- 
versity of Texas Industrial and Busi- 
ness Extension Training Bureau. Mr. 
Moore has transferred to the State 
Office. 


Joseph A. Schad, formerly director 
of vocational and adult education, 
Newport News, Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of indus- 
trial arts education at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. He 
will be responsible for organizing and 
developing the state’s industrial arts 
teacher education program. Mr. Schad 
is immediate past president of the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association, a mem- 
ber of the VVA exécutive board, past 
president of the Peninsula Industrial 
Education Club of Virginia, and ac- 
tive in other organization work. 








Ready in April 
RETAILING 


Principles and Practices 
Second Edition 


By G. Henry Richert 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, 
Second Edition, will be off the press 
this month—enlarged, up to date, 
and modern in every respect! 


This new book presents principles 
and practices successfully used in 
handling every major phase of re- 
fail store operation. Includes prac- 
tical retailing problems and proj- 
ects. Abundant, modern illustra- 
tions. Original edition selected and 
used by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute for its retailing 
courses. 


Arrange now to examine the new 
Retailing, Principles and Practices, 
Second Edition. Write our nearest 
office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco 
Boston + Dallas « Toronto + London 














Richard R. Dry, formerly principal 
of Buffalo Technical: High School, has 
been appointed director of the Buf- 
falo Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences. Mr. Dry has been affiliated 
with the Technical High School since 
1912-as drafting and science instruc- 
tor, head of the science department, 
assistant principal, and principal, 


The following appointments have 
been announced for the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at Buffalo by Richard Dry, 
director: Laurence E. Spring, registrar 
and director of extension, recently 
supervisor of industrial teacher train- 
ing for the State Education Depart- 
ment; Clarence H. Bensman, head of 
the electrical technology department, 
former teacher at Technical High 
School in Buffalo; Otto V. Guenther, 
head of the mechanical technology 
and metallurgical technology depart- 
ments, formerly supervisor of the 
Buffalo Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; Mrs. Grace O. Hunt, head 
of the food administration and dental 
hygiene courses, former supervisor of 
the school lunch system, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Bureau, State Edu- 
cation Department; Ernest Notar, 
head of the building construction de- 
partment, former instructor in the 
State Industrial Teacher Training 
Program and at the University of 
Buffalo; Helen R. Cornell, senior in- 
structor in communication _ skills, 
former lecturer in education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Harry A. Panton, 
senior instructor in mathematics, 
former teacher at Trott Vocational 
High School, Niagara Falls; Elmer 
Turner, senior instructor in social 
science, former instructor at Ben- 
nett High School, Buffalo; Alec P. 
Armsden, instructor in machine shop, 
former supervisor of monograph prep- 
aration, State Education Department; 
James F. Fitzgibbons, instructor in 
electronics, an industrial engineer 
with Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Charles 
C. Klinck, instructor in electrical 
shop, former teacher at Buffalo Tech- 
nical High School; R. Warren Marsh, 
instructor in physics, recently with 
the Navy in research work; James E. 
Shenton, instructor in machine design, 
former instructor at Lockport Senior 
High School, Buffalo; and Albert J. 
Winton, instructor in metallurgical 
technology and heat treatment of 
metals, with Buffalo Technical High 
School previously. 


John DeWild has joined the staff of 
the Missouri Distributive Education 
division as an itinerant teacher. He 
has worked in the program extensive- 
ly in the northwest. 


Paul J. Phillips, 1940-46 director of 
training aids and publications divi- 
sion at the Ordnance School in Mary- 
land, has joined the staff of the Indus- 
trial and Business Extension Train- 
ing Bureau, University of Texas, as 
specialist in industrial instructional 
material. 


Robert O. Beebe and Mrs. Beebe 
celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary in February. Mr. Beebe, a 
life member of the AVA, was director 
of the Essex County Vocational 
Schools in New Jersey, 1918-1944. 


Dy Tibi 


Florence Marshall (1870-1947) dis- 
tinctly was a pioneer in industrial ed- 
ucation for girls. She graduated from 
Northfield School for Girls in Massa- 
chusetts in 1895, received her B.A. 
from Boston University in 1899, a 
professional diploma and an honorary 
fellowship from Columbia, 1901, 1902. 

In 1903 she founded the Boston 
Trade School, the first trade school 
for girls in the country, and was its 
owner and director until 1908. She 
became a member of Governor Doug- 
las’ Commission of Massachusetts and 
as a result of its findings the school 
became the first public trade school 
for girls in the country. 

Miss Marshall was supervisor of 
trade education in evening schools in 
the state, 1908-09,.and in 1910 was 
sent abroad to study trade education 
in Germany, England, and France. 
From 1910-14 she was an alumnae 
trustee of the Northfield School in 
Massachusetts and during World War 
I was sent overseas by the U. S. 
Government. She was appointed to 
the Federal Commission for Vocation- 
al Education by Pres. Wilson in 1914. 

In 1911 she was called to New York 
to be principal of Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls. The school developed 
rapidly from a one year trade school 
to a vocational high school of second- 
ary grade. When Miss Marshall retired 
in 1937, it enrolled more than 3,000 
girls. An effective vocational guidance 
and employment department had been 
established to place girls in employ- 
ment and follow them up for five 
years after graduation. 

When the school outgrew its 23rd 
St. location, a building on Lexington 
Ave., planned by Miss Marshall, was 
erected. Here classrooms were ar- 
ranged as workrooms in industry. 
New trade courses were introduced 
and courses of study for each trade 
were constructed. 

In 1936 a medallion was presented 
to her by the New York State Voca- 
tional Association for meritorious 
service. 








“OLIVER oustox 


Tool Grinders 


‘Oliver’ Oilstone Tool Grinder 
are especially fitted to the needs 
of school shops. They are com 
pact and sturdy. They are 
equipped with adjustable too 
holders, right angle tool rest 
motor, push button switch. Pre 
cision ball bearing design. 


Write for Circulars 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











PLEXIGLAS & LUCITE 
PLASTIC HOBBY KIT 


FOR SCHOOL USE! 
Contains 2 pounds Lucite Material, Coloring Dye, 
Cement, Instructions. Price $2.50 each (plus 40c 
express charges), $18 per doz. Write for special 
school proposition. 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
(Dept. AV) 127 East 28th St., N. Y. C. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 6) 


of the U. S. Office of Education to 
justify the need for such additional 
funds. The appropriation figure ap- 
pearing in the official budget pre- 
sented to Congress contains the same 
amount as was previously available 
under the George-Deen Act. In the 
budget message, however, there is a 
statement to the effect that an addi- 
tional supplemental appropriation of 
another $7,000,000 may be recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget 
if the U. S. Office of Education suc- 
ceeds in justifying this amount or a 
portion thereof. ; 

While we naturally regret that this 
justification was not available when 
the original budget figure was set 
by the Bureau of the Budget follow- 
ing conferences with U. S. Office of 
Education officials, we express the 
hope that our leaders in the U. S. 
Office of Education will be able to 
put into the hands of Congress a 
statement sufficiently strong to make 
possible some of the additional ap- 
propriations authorized by Congress 
last summer. * * * 

It may be disturbing to our voca- 
tional leaders to know that the new 
budget for next year carries no re- 
quest for a salary for an Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 
The salary request is carried under 
the title of “Director of the Voca- 
tional Education Division.” At the 
same time there are in the budget 
salary items for a Deputy Commis- 
sioner and two other Associate Com- 
missioners. There are many who 
question the procedure of throwing 
away the position and the advance 
in one line of education, in order to 
bring about an advance in other lines 
of education. Is not this in effect the 
discarding of a fine leverage to bring 
up the leadership and support in 
other fields of educational effort? 


The Vocational Farm Training Pro- 
gram for Veterans. * * * Following 
the St. Louis meeting a request was 
transmitted to the AVA Executive 
Committee asking that arrangements 
be made for a joint committee of 
Chief State School Officers, State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education and 
State Supervisors of Vocational Agri- 
culture. In response to this request a 
conference was held in the AVA 
Washington office on Monday and 
Tuesday, February 17 and 18, 1947. 
The following persons attended the 
conference: (1) Chief State School 
Officers Clyde Hissong of Ohio, W. W. 
Trent of West Virginia, and Clyde 
Erwin of North Carolina; (2) State 
Directors of Vocational Education M. 
D. Mobley of Georgia, C. M. Miller 
of Kansas, and J. B. Perky of Okla- 
homa; (3) State Supervisors of Vo- 
cational Agriculture, H. C. Fetterolf 
of Pennsylvania, Harry Nesman of 
Michigan, and Bonnie Nicholson of 
Oklahoma; (4) American Vocational 
Association, Executive Secretary L. 
H. Dennis and several of the above 
persons, * * * 

The joint committee had a very 
satisfactory conference with General 
Bradley and H. V. Stirling of the 
Veterans Administration. The joint 
committee made it clear that no re- 
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quest was being made for additional 
funds or for any additional program. 
The education group was tremen- 
dously concerned with the stability 
of the present vocational farm train- 
ing for veterans and suggested some 
legislative additions to bring this 
about. General Bradley and Mr. Stir- 
ling stated that they would have no 
objection to the promotion of such 


_legislation in Congress. The joint 


committee made the request that the 
vocational farm training program for 
veterans be definitely classified as 
full-time institutional on-the-farm 
training for veterans. 


Meeting of Committee on Research 
and Publications. The AVA Commit- 


tee on Research and Publications 
held a_ three-day ag~y* in the 
Washington AVA office on March 12, 
13, and 14. * * *The membership of 
the committee is as follows: Dr. A. 
K. Getman of The State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y., Chair- 
man; Dr. Ray Fife, Ohio; Dr. Arthur 
B. Mays, Illinois; Dr. Druzilla Kent, 
Tennessee; Arthur B. Wrigley, N. J.; 
Dr. M. B. Galbreath, N. Y., and L. H. 
Dennis, Washington, D. C. Dr. Frank 
Lathrop of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is serving as a consultant and 
advisor to this committee. 
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Products and Services Guide 


To obtain free literature, samples of goods, and information 
about the products advertised in this issue, check the items 
desired and mail this master coupon directly to the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA (p. 4) 


() Library Catalog of Free 
Books, Charts, & Films 
BELL & HOWEL CO. (p. 25) 
L] Information about 16mm 
Projectors 
CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 
(p. 37) 


[] Catalog of Plastics Ma- 
terials and Supplies 


C] Free Plastics Handbook 

CASCO PRODUCTS CORP. 
(p. 36) 

(-] Information on Electri- 
craft Tool Kit. 

COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
(p. 38) 

(] Information on Summer 
Session 

CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. 
CO. (p. 39) 

[) 52 page Manual on the 
Handee Tool 

CUSHMAN & DENNISON 
MFG. CO. (p. 39) 

(] Information about Pen 
for Drawing or Marking 

DOANE AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE (p. 38) 


() Samples of Releases and 
Instructors Reference 


Guide 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
(p. 40) 


(] Information about Books 
on Retailing 


Also Information on_ 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. (p. 38) 


(] Information on Books for 
Home Economics 


HIGGINS INK CO. (p. 35) 


C] Information on Drawing 
Inks 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CO. (p. 2) 


[] Information on Sound 
Slide Film, ‘Preventive 
Maintenance Pays” 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
(p. 36) 


[] Information on Low Cost 
Welding Manual 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
(p. 32) 

[] Catalog of Lathes and 
Shapers 


THE MACMILLAN CO. (p. 33) 


() Information on Two New 
Vocational Texts 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS (p. 39) 


[] Information on a New 
Book for Shop Teachers 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
(p. 31) 

[] Catalog of Vocational 
Books 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
(p. 37) 

(] Information on Several 
Shop Books 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
(p. 40) 


[] Circulars on Oilstone 
Tool Grinders 


PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
(p. 40) 

[] Information on Plastic 
Hobby Kit for School Use 


[] Information on Specia! 
School Offer 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
(p. 27) 

(] Information about 16mm 
Projectors 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
(p. 34) 

(] Free Brochure, “Windows 
on a World in the Mak 


. ” 


SLIDECRAFT CO. (p. 38) 


[] Free Samples of Lantern 
Slides You Can Make 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
(p. 3) 

) Cirevlar 21-E for Teach- 
ing Aids Information 

[] Catalog 100-F for Spec- 
ifications of Lathes 


SWIFT & CO. (pp. 22-23) 

C] Free Informative Mate- 
rials for Teachers of 
Agriculture and Home 
Economics 
For specific problems 
write Agricultural Re- 
search Dept. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORP. (p. 44) 

() Information on 16mm 
Projectors 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PROD- 
UCTS CO. (p. 43) 

[] Catalog of Knives 

[] Sample Offer and Free 
Copies of Helpful Book- 























WAT DO YOU THinys 
= 


LOGANS are potent instruments for obtaining 
S ends. Crusaders rallied around them; sales cam- 

paigns have been successful because an apt phrase 
“caught on.” 

Vocational educators should have no quarrel with 
slogans. We have talked of the “85 per cent” who do 
not attend college—our major responsibility. 

A new breakdown or classification of high school 
youth is being discussed today: 20 per cent will pre- 
pare for college; another 20 per cent will make a 
definite occupational choice while in high school and 
take vocational training; 60 per cent do not want to 
prepare for college nor do they want to take training 
for any of the skilled trades or occupations for which 
the school may offer training. 

Education now is taking seriously its responsibility 
to the 60 per cent. General educators and vocational 
educators, under the leadership of the U. S. Office of 
Education, are working together to find a curriculum 
which will challenge their interests and give direction 
to their high school years. Some schools are experi- 
menting with exploratory, finding, and try-out courses 
as a means of helping the undecided students to have 
information upon which a wise decision may be made, 
either while in high school or in immediate post-high 
school years. Actual work experience is as effective a 
means as has been devised for introducing them to 
real job requirements and work situations. Communi- 
ties usually will rally to the support of such a program 
and provide these experiences when,the school asks 
for that assistance. 


PATTERN ultimately should emerge from the 

| present studies and experimentation for both 

realistic experiences and basic general education for 

the 60 per cent. It should be a forward step which 

will both clarify our understanding of their needs and 
establish a useful and helpful curriculum. 

But vocational educators must be on guard that 
their established training courses are not watered- 
down in this process of change. 

We should remember that 85 per cent of the youth 
of the nation terminate their educational programs 
with the termination of their high school program. 
Some may return to the school for additional formal 
education. This, however, may be years later after 
they have learned “the hard way” that advancement 
depends upon. increased skill, knowledge, and ability 
as well as personality, adjustability, and “the breaks.” 
While still in school they should have an opportunity 
to prepare realistically to earn a living. A program 
which will bring realization and understanding of 
jobs and job requirements will not be complete unless 
it is accompanied by the required training. 

We should have a care also that our program for 
the 60 per cent does not merely mean diluting the 
vocational program, spreading it thin, and herding 
all non-college students into it. This would be no 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 


opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no way 
commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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solution for the group we would help, and would dis- 
rupt the program for the students who have a clea: 
idea of the training they need and have been getting 
it in their vocational courses. 

Neither should we establish an undemocratic three- 
class educational system, glorifying the pre-college 
group, recognizing the purposefulness of the voca- 
tional students, and possibly attaching a stigma on 
the undecided 60 per cent. 


E are living in an age of change. But so has every 

other generation. We must recognize change and 
certainly should not fight it, per se. Vocational edu- 
cation has grown strong by keeping close contact with 
the changes and developments of agriculture, business, 
and industry. We have strengthened our standards, 
broadened our philosophy, and improved through 
change. 

There is no reason why today’s changes should have 
a deterrent effect upon true vocational education. 
They will not if each individual instructor, director, 
supervisor, and teacher trainer moves forward with 
present progress in education, but at the same time 
keeps the basic procedures, techniques, and philosophy 
which the years have proved to be sound. 

A great responsibility rests upon teacher-trainers 
particularly. A new generation of instructors may 
lose the philosophy of J. C. Wright, Charles Prosser, 
Charles Allen, and other pioneers, if teacher trainers 
do not perpetuate it. In the quarter century between 
the two world wars the soundness of this teaching 
has been proved beyond question. Nations to the 
south of us are patterning after it and today are 
using our structure to develop a well-trained body 
of craftsmen for their emerging and expanding econ- 
omy. We must not let the gains of these years be 
lost to this nation as we experiment with a new pro- 
gram to meet what seems to be a new problem, be- 
cause it has a new slogan. 


E cheat our youth and ignore our basic needs as a 

nation when we fail to strengthen our vocational 
program. The potency of our vocational philosophy 
will be lost if it is adulterated to meet some need 
other than that of preparing youth and adults to get 
a job, hold a job, improve on a job, and get a better 
job. The teachers of vocational agriculture, farm 
shop, metal work, electricity, automechanics, etc. 
know that those who benefit from their courses will 
not receive comparable benefits from any vague, 
over-all course designed to give a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the tools and materials of industry. 

There are students in our schools who soon must 
earn their own living and perhaps contribute to the 
family income. Education owes them the training 
which will meet their individual situation. It has been 
giving it to them through a program of unquestioned 
value. It must continue to do so. The obligation rests 
with us. We cannot expect anyone else to perpetuate 
our vocational philosophy. Our workers of tomorrow 
are being trained by our teachers of today; our 
teachers of tomorrow are in the hands of our teacher 
trainers of today. We are the ones who will be re- 
sponsible if vocational education suffers from today’s 
changes. 

What do you think? 


Aunge Ni. DFame 
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Wize 





purpose, X-acto offers the ideal equipment for: 

Woodworking, all branches 

Art and drawing classes 

Industrial arts 

Laboratory dissecting, mounting, etc. 

Model building — planes, boats, 
houses, stages, etc. 

Craft work — leather, plastic, paper, 
or what have you 



















work for the teacher. 











Teachers and Students Both Say “WORK IS FUN!”...with 


M-QACSTO wanoicrart knives & tors 


Scalpel-sharp, designed for safety and sure control, 
with just the correct blade and tool for every special 


Made of finest surgical steel, specially tempered, pre- 
cision ground, X-acto blades cut easily and smoothly. 
The special collet construction locks blades in securely 
so they can’t fold under. Students feel more confi- 
dence. turn out better jobs ... and that means less 


“THE 3 -MUSKETEERS” — No. 83 De Luxe 
All-Metal Knife Chest. Includes 3 duraluminum 
X-acto Knives, with 23 assorted blades, in a handy 
wooden chest . . . .. . + « Complete, $5 


Be 


No. 77 X-ACTO WOODCARVING SET. 
Includes 6 different chisel and gouge blades, 4 as- 
sorted regular blades, 2 three-inch blades, 1 handle 
to take all blades. Complete with hardwood block 





BEGINNER'S LUCK— No. 81 X-acto Model- 
builder’s Basic Kit. Includes 1 X-acto No. 2 Knife, 5 
regular blades (assorted shapes), 1 3-in. saw blade, 
1 3-in. whittler’s blade, 1 block planer, 1 sander. 
In an attractive cardboard box, complete, $2.50 









X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
New York 16, N Y. 


I. Canada: Handicraft Tools. Ltd., Toronto 
*Reg. U S. Pat. Off 
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and transparent cover... .....+ + $3 


INEXPENSIVE, TOO! 


X-acto offers a fascinating selection of 





sets and single items, ranging from the 
steel-handled beginner's knife at 25c to the super-de luxe 
“Toolmaster” Chest at $45. Shown are three handy 


sets for schools, hospitals and other craft-class groups. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER AND PROJECT BOOKLETS 


To school executives and teachers, writing on school 
letterhead, we will be glad to send catalog, sample 
offer and free copies of helpful booklets on model build- 
ing, whittling, paper sculpture, art techniques, etc. 














[t's new, It’s better, [t's modestly priced 


Lhe OTL A “60” 





VICTOR t6mm sound moTION PicTURE PROJECTOR 


Unmatched in quality—unmatched in price, the new Victor 
‘60’ stands alone as the best 16mm sound motion 
picture value in the industry today. Victor’s modest 
price is possible because of volume production 

required to meet the popular demand. Victor’s quality is 
the result of 36 years of precision engineering. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York « Chicago 

Distributors Throughout the World 

MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 





